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Teachers’ Books 


Teachers Handbook Series Lottie M. Schneider 
(Child’s W orld Readers) Price 30c 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS 


Story plays, finger plays, group and rhythmic games to develop health habits, 


rrect posture and muscular control, and to give recreation 


ry ‘ ‘ ’ » lattes 
[TWENTY SUGGESTED SILENT READING GAMES Ruth O. Williams 
Price 30c 
Full directions for playing twenty silent reading games based on the vocabulary 
of the Child’s World Primer, First and Second Readers. These games review 


the vocabulary, give variety to the reading lessons, and develop reading ability. 


Practical Teaching, Book One Charles A. McMurry 


George Peabody College 
LARGE PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY For Teachers 
At Press 
Full directions for teaching four large projects—Salt River Project; Panama 
Canal; New Orleans a Gulf Port; Muscle Shoals—which are worked out to 
their full dimensions from small beginnings to world significance. The careful 
study of these four projects will enable any teacher to use effectively other 
large thought units or type studies organized by Dr. McMurry and _ published 
separately for classroom us« 


J ee C. R. Foster 
Extra-curricular Activities Acisciete Minttndandiont 


of Schools 


° ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in the High School Price $2 


\ thorough survey of the field of extra-curricular activities and a valuable 
contribution to the development of a complete secondary program. Concrete 
material and workable suggestions on such subjects as The High School 


Assembly, Student Government, Club Activities, and Social Functions. 








Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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ALDINE READING METHOD 


Adopted as OPTIONAL BASAL METHOD in Virginia Schools 
ALDINE READERS, PRIMER ALDINE READERS, BOOK ONE 
Adopted for Supplementary Use 


ALDINE READERS, BOOK TWO 


Auxiliary books and material for use with the 
Aldine Reading Method 
LEARNING TO READ 
A Manual for Teachers using the Aldine Readers, Primer, and Books One and Two 
CHARTS AND CARDS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
SCOLLEY’S SEAT WORK IN STORY FORM 
Silent Reading Aid in First Grade 
THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
By Stevens, Marsh, and Van Sickle 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
BOOK ONE. For Grades Three and Four BOOK TWO. For Grades Five and Six 
BOOK THREE. For Grades Seven and Eight 
Stevens’ Drill Cards—Foundation Number Work 
Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
The Pilot Manual and Stevens’ Drill Cards offer an organization of Primary Number Work for the 


first four grades that is not carried in the usual Arithmetic Series, and the authors have thereby made 
a distinct contribution to teacher training. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue PUBLISHERS New York 


























Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. degree 
in Agriculture, Home Economics, Engineering, Science, Business Administration. 
Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, and Pre-Law. Graduate work leading to the M. S. degree 


and the professional degrees in Engineering. 


For catalog and full particulars, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 


V. P. L, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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Adopted in Virginia for Optional Basal Use 
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Europe 


"PSHE authors have exercised selective ability of the highest order 


in handling their vast mat 
easy to follow, easy to remen 


erials. 
iber. 


The broad simple outline is 


The point of view is modern 


from preface to bibliography. A universally successful one-year 


course, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Ginn and Company 


New York City 























Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eighth Session—June 15-July 24, 1925 
Registration June 12th and 13th. 
Recitations begin June 15th. 
The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four states and 
territories attended the 1924 session. 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers from the 


Asheville Normal; Universities of South Carolina, 
Columbia, Nebraska, Duke, Missouri, Baker, and John 
B. Stetson; State Teachers Colleges of Michigan, Florida, 


Mississippi, Virginia, Tennessee, and New York; George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Berea, Park, Wesleyan, 
Hiram, Randolph-Macon, and Maryville Colleges; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and heads of depart- 
ments from a number of city public schools. 


Two hundred courses are offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, high school, and music 
teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, supervisors, 


principals, and superintendents 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities that are unsur- 
passed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. 
Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced Asheville 
during the 


round-trip fares to are available 


summer. 
Write now for complete catalog. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 



































THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
CINCINNATI 


Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs for students hav 
ing had two years of liberal arts work. Special trai! 
ing courses for Elementary, Junior and Senior Hig 
School, Physical Education, Kindergarten, Home E« 
nomics, Public School Music, Public School Art. Fit 
year combines teaching half-time in city schools 
pay and advanced university instruction. 


Graduate work under twelve specialists in major fields 


of education. Fullest cooperation with other colleges 
of University. Degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. granted 


Summer Term: June 22—July 31 


Autumn Term opens September 21 


Address inquiries and request for catalogues to: 


DEAN L. A, PECHSTEIN 
University OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 
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A Greater Virginia— How? 


By WILLIAM JOSEPH SHOWALTER, Sc.D., Assistant Editor, National Geographic Magazine 


O\V can we make successful a cam- 
paign for a greater Virginia through 
education ? 
\ly general answer is that we should line up 
those Virginians who know what a greater 


irginia would mean, and, 


Shore, and the Eastern Shore must rally to the 
support of the Northern Neck. 

We cannot achieve a greater Virginia until 
Virginians learn to be State-minded instead of 
section-minded. 

The second barrier that 





hrough them, drive home 
the minds of all other 
irginians the high signi- 
ince of such a movement. 
ve must not only get 
ery man and woman who 


\ 


ants a greater Virginia to 

out into the highways 

| byways as a_ booster 

but we must teach them all 

w to make their boosting 
(fective. 

lhe greatest barrier to a 





sreater Virginia we have 
to remove is sectional- 

We have a right to 
our own 
several sections—the Shen- 
andoah Valley, Southwest 
Piedmont 


x 


proud of 


Virginia, the 
untry, Tidewater, South- 
ile and Eastern Shore. But if we want to make 
rginia a greater State, we must think more of 
‘and less of our own respective sections. 
[lampton Roads must be as earnestly cham- 
ned by the Valley as the Valley champions 
own section. 
Southside Virginia must give as warm support 
‘the Valley projects as she gives her own. 
(he Northern Neck must help the Eastern 





W. J. SHOWALTER 
One-time Virginia Teacher 


must be removed before we 
the 


hope 


slightest 
for a 


have 

ground for 
really great Virginia is the 
mud tax. We have got to 
learn that the hardest and 


will 


the highest tax we have 
been paying is this self- 
It is a tax 
that cannot be dodged, post- 
The 


assess your 


same mud tax. 


poned or passed on. 
assessor may 


property at 40 cents on the 





dollar of actual value, but 
the mud tax never fails to 
make its levies on the 100 
cents to the dollar basis. 

It is such an enervating 
tax, such a subtle tax, such 
a wasteful tax that those 
who pay it usually fail to 
realize that they are paying it, and those who are 
beyond its levies refuse to come where it can be 
collected. The result is that communities go on 
paying it unconsciously and then wonder why 
they are not prosperous. 

No wonder! The mud tax is the hookworm 
disease of community life! 

No good roads’ tax ever levied by any State 


has ever been as heavy as the mud tax. The 





’ 


mud tax not o1 ly robs its victims of their pros- 


perity but denies tl their comfort. It not only 
keeps tl | I ( lands down, and the cost 
of moving ommodities to and from market 


eir cars to pieces and wears 
their patience to a frazzle. 


iderably in the years since 


ah Valley farm. In all my 
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American history without knowing that of Vir 
ginia. 

The minute we repeal our mud taxes by build 
ing good roads from the Dan to the Potomac, 
from Chesapeake Bay to Cumberland Gap; the 
minute we gridiron our State with good roads, 
All of them will 


leave money with us and many of them will re 


the world is coming to see us. 


main among us. 

Good roads will bring us the tourist, they wil 
bring us the investor, and they will bring us th 
home seeker. Aye, they will bring us the realiza 
tion of our dreams of a greater Virginia. And 
they will bring us release from the insidious 
automobile-destroying, patience-trying, prosperi 
ty-inhibiting mud tax that rides astride our fa 
mers’ necks and blinds their eyes to the toll i 
takes from them. 

Educate all Virginians to think of All-Vii 
ginia, and show our farmers how vital it is t 
them to repeal the mud tax by building goo 


roads, and a greater Virginia will come apace. 


The Psychology of Shorthand 


By ALICE CURRY, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


travels Ih et to see a single prosperous mud- 
taxed f nmunity. And I never expect 
to see one, The tax is too insidious and too 
vy fo iy community to prosper under it. 
(on the other hand I have never yet seen a com- 
miuiit good roads that was not more pros- 
perous than it 1 l been before the good roads 
WCT¢ 111 
lf we want a greater Virginia we have got to 
free ourselves from the mud tax. We had just 
as well hang our harps upon the willows if we do 
not do tl 
The ld likes Virginia. Virginia’s history 
belongs to all) America You cannot know 
UPILS are not mere receptacles into 
which the thought and ideas of the 


teacher may be poured; they are mentally 
alert human beings to whom mental activity is 
as natural as physical activity. The teacher’s 
problem is to direct and control this mental 


activity. Shorthand teachers have adopted very 


ecnerally the “telling” method of presenting 
J be) 
shorthand principles. 


I 
the subject as a 


They have looked upon 
study of purely mechanical 


devices which could be acquired only through 


1 machine-like process of memorization by rote 
nd repetition. In many cases an approved 
method has been to assign certain rules or prin- 


ciples for home study and spend the recitation 
hour in drill. But it is decidedly more im- 
tions and problems that pupils already vaguely 
feel. This can best be done by questioning and 


suggesting rather than in telling and explaining. 


The assignment of new principles by the teacher 


should be replaced by the co-operative sele 
tion of points of difficulty arising out of activi 


1 


ties already under way. This means that tl 


approach should be inductive rather than di 
ductive in general attitude, since experience ( 
velops out of specific instances of perplexit 
rather than through the application of genera! 
zations formulated by textbook writers. 1 
advantages of this approach and development 
are as follows: 

1. There is a tendency to develop thought 
one activity which may be applied in other sit 
ations. The acquisition of ability and disp: 
tion to think out certain problems in the shi 
hand class does not necessarily mean that t! 
ability will carry over into a field different f1 
Howe 
it is probably true that the pupil who thi 


that in which it has been acquired. 


clearly in One subject will acquire ability to tl 
in other situations, when thinking is not an « 
in itself but results from the solution of p1 
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ms that arise out of needs that the pupil feels. 
\hen pupils formulate their own rules that aid 
| the control of practical difficulties, the learn- 

¢ of stipulated principles is unessential and 
ransfer will take care of itself. Practice in 

aking one’s way through practical difficulties 
tablishes the best attitude we know for facing 
ther problems. 

2. More associations are made by the process 
thinking and thus the shorthand principle is 

membered longer; a more definite impression 

made than if it were committed to memory 
sheer attention and repetition. Learning 
kes place with best results when practical use 
most in evidence. It is most retarded when 
place for application is sought afterward. 

3. Mere facts, through the process of think- 

o, take on a new meaning. Thus the rule is 

it only remembered longer but in the process 

i thinking the real meaning of the rule becomes 
apparent. The originator of a shorthand sys- 
tem has a definite reason for the adoption of 
certain rules and devices, and in developing 
these rules inductively as they are needed in a 
crowing experience their functions are keenly 
appreciated and long remembered. 

4. As a rule, pupils enjoy meeting new diff- 
ulties and solving them. They thus acquire an 
active, intelligent interest in the subject, an in- 
terest which not only aids in learning but also 
erows according to the law of exercise when 
it is provided for in a series of instances. 

[he second law of habit formation is repe- 
ition. This means that we must simply do the 
hing over and over until the neural pattern 
becomes fixed. Repetition of the act develops 
the habit but great skill must be exercised by 

teacher to make the work progressive. This 

petition, however, is conditioned by certain 
‘actors in the organism. Repetition must not go 
to the extent of setting up interference 
Periods of 
egration are also essential because they enable 
ne to rise to higher levels. After principles have 





ough fatigue or loss of interest. 


once been acquired, the setting up of standards 
' efficiency in accuracy and speed establishes the 
tive for that immediate and continued practice 
which all success in stenography depends. 
Shorthand must be learned primarily in such a 


as to form facile habits, and consequently 
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practice, even in the theory class, predominates 
as a method of teaching. The moment the short- 
hand principle is comprehended, all analysis 
should stop and skill in writing should be cul- 
tivated. To think how to write a word destroys 
all fluency. 

At the beginning of practice everyone should 
have a definite idea of what is to be done and be 
provided with an adequate incentive for perform- 
ance. Penmanship, typewriting, hand work of 
all sorts involve the existence of connection be- 
tween certain stimuli and certain movements of 
the muscles. It is necessary, therefore, to obtain, 
first, a correct conception of what is to be done, 
After the 


right connections have been correctly started they 


and second, the proper associations. 
may be made automatic by practice. There are 
five important clements of successful practice 
that should be considered. 

1. Automatizing connections. 
is a habit-forming subject, the main problem is 
to develop automatic control of certain motor re- 
actions to certain mental stimuli. After a correct 
start has been made the proper connections 
should be automatized. The first weeks in short- 
hand are of primary importance, for it is during 
this period that shorthand technique is attained. 
The proper position of the pupil at the desk and 
the manner of holding the pen are discovered and 
Since it is much easier to teach 


Since shorthand 


made automatic. 
correct form than to break bad habits and sub- 
stitute proper ones, correct position and correct 
holding of the pen should be insisted on at the 
start. Since first impressions tend to persist 
correct models 
produce a light quick outline should be insisted 
upon from the beginning. 

2. Correct practice. Only correct practice 
Only correct models or outlines 
should be practiced. Mere repetition is not suf- 
It is better to stop entirely than to con- 
In speed 


and correct movements’ to 


makes perfect. 


ficient. 
tinue when careless work is being done. 
work, the attention is usually diverted from the 
details in the effort for increased speed. Con- 
sequently it is better to practice most of the 
time for accuracy and only a part of the time for 
speed. Practice at maximum speed should come 
after the elemental! associations are perfected. 
forms, word 


Phrases, combinations, shortened 


signs, etc. should all be learned in correct form 
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from the beginning so that nothing will have to be 
unlearned and learned differently. 

3. Importance of pleasant tone. The attitude 
of mind while practicing has far more to do with 
the results of the practice than is generally rec- 
ognized or appreciated. A pleasant feeling tone 
facilitates progress. A class or an individual 
should be in a happy, optimistic, yet calm and 
determined frame of mind while practicing. It 
is generally conceded that those responses or re- 
actions which bring satisfaction tend to be re- 
peated while those accompanied by a feeling of 
annoyance are gradually eliminated. As a rule 
the greater the feeling of dissatisfaction con- 
nected with an act the less likely it is to be re- 
peated. In the same way, a pleasant feeling tone 
spurs a learner on while an unpleasant feeling 
tone interrupts progress, since the attention, in- 
stead of being focussed on the details of the 
unfavorable 


9 


work, has acquired a mental “set 
to it. It is essential, therefore, for the shorthand 
teacher to encourage her class if she wishes her 
students to succeed. There must be present a 
desire to improve, coupled with a determination 
to make progress. 

4. Concentration. 
of attention secure effective practice, and atten- 
The most 


Interest and concentration 


tion is largely determined by interest. 
desirable form of interest to be obtained is the 
spontaneous interest in the subject itself. The 
practical significance of shorthand makes it, to 
a very large extent, self-motivating, and this high 
degree of interest can be maintained. We may 
sum up concentration by saying that we learn by 
doing and that doing means both executing and 
thinking. When the pupil is able to do his exe- 
cuting and thinking quickly and without the 
necessity Of reflection, then the results of con- 
centrated effort are beginning to show. 

Practice should al- 
If there are certain 


5. Practice on essentials. 
ways be on the essentials. 
combinations that present special difficulty, the 
greater part of the time should be spent upon 
these. It is uneconomical to spend an equal 
amount of time on all words. Emphasis in short- 
hand writing should also be placed upon words 
A good plan is to mark 


in the manual the words of highest frequency 


of highest frequency. 


which are found in the Ayres scale and from 


these words compile sentences so that sufficient 


emphasis may be given to words occurring 
most often. 

The law of effect, with its accompanying satis- 
faction or annoyance, is just as important as the 
laws of practice ordinarily considered as laws of 
The teacher must consider 
the main series of effects. They serve, first, to 
emphasize from the beginning the desired bonds 
leading to the desired responses to the total 
situation, and at the same time to weed out the 
They also emphasize every 


habit and exercise. 


undesirable ones. 
action of the bonds and strengthen those pro- 
ductive of appropriate responses. 

The third law of habit, as stated by James and 
formulated by other writers in different ways, 
makes the avoidance of exceptions essential. 
This, of course, needs no explanation. Rip Van 
Winkle always spoiled his good resolutions by the 
introduction of exceptions, little excursions and 
day naps. Avoiding exceptions means keeping 
eternally at the work of practicing, which in turn 
necessitates the avoidance of that dull, deaden- 
ing repetition that will result in stagnation as 
well as retrogression. The idea of motivation or 
the doctrine of purpose should pervade every 
repetition lesson in order to produce live, wide- 
awake response and satisfactory results in short- 
hand work. Blackboard work by both teacher 
and pupil is commonly accepted as a primary 
interesting teaching and 
A change in the manner of conducting 


means of practical, 
learning. 
the recitation may spur the lagging interest of a 
class or even of a few individuals. Appeals to 
emulation may produce satisfactory results. The 
class may be divided into teams and graphical 
records of achievements kept. Contests between 
sections or class groups are often potent in pro- 
ducing a lively interest. In word sign reviews, 
the use of flash cards similar to those used in the 
elementary school in arithmetic and reading sav¢ 
much time and vary routine. The early intro- 
duction of dictation and reading—even as earl) 
as the very first lesson—has a twofold advan- 
tage. 
the principles by putting them into use; and s 
ond, it gives him a practical, personal inter: 


First, it gives the pupil a chance to dig« 


in the subject by making him realize t! 
he is actually writing shorthand at the very star! 
By far the best method of securing concentra‘ 


attention and intense effort is by utilizing the 
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active interests of the pupil. The teacher who 
can do this may be sure of good results. Any 
scheme, device or method that arouses further 
self-activity on the part of the pupil will enhance 
interest, vitalize the work and produce successful 
efforts. Words, phrases, word signs, various ex- 
pressions which the pupil will find useful in con- 
nection with another study may be utilized. 
Material for dictation the teacher may select ac- 
cording to the diversified interests of the class. 
[f selections are chosen with the view of pre- 
paring for note-taking at some particular time or 
in some particular subject, they will prove all the 
more interesting and valuable. If pupils are al- 
lowed and urged to make selections for dictation, 
and then in turn actually do the dictation, they 
feel that the work is theirs. Reading stories and 
articles from shorthand notes will vary the 
method of procedure and facilitate the writing 
of shorthand. Any variation in the method of 
conducting regular dictation will prove valuable 
in the way of enlarging the vocabulary or in- 
creasing ability in writing and reading. 

To summarize the main points: The laws of 
habit applied to the learning and teaching of 
shorthand are just as effective and productive of 
satisfactory results as when applied to the ac- 
quisition of skill in any other kind of hand work. 
l‘irst, shorthand demands a definite, clear, posi- 
tive stimulus, one that arises out of the needs of 
the situation in which those undergoing instruc- 
tion find themselves. Such a stimulus carefully 
adjusted to the situation produces an adequate 
response which will in turn strengthen and en- 
courage successful performance. Second, repeti- 
tion of the response with attention concentrated 
both on the how and the why will result in au- 
tomatized connections and_ skillful execution. 
Practice with the attention focussed on the ends 
to be attained and the means to be used in their 
attainment will result in automatic skill in writing 
correct Outlines. Third, avoiding exceptions in 
establishing proper connections, seeing that prac- 
tice on correct forms is regular, and taking care 
that nothing has to be unlearned and re-learned 
will strengthen desirable bonds and automatic 
‘killful performance. When shorthand is written 

ith ease and skill, and without reflection or at- 
tention to the outlines, the proper habits have 
been formed. 


Thus do we proceed in the learning and teach- 
ing of shorthand. Efficiency in skill and joy in 
success come, as in all other mental and motor 
functions, through the provision of conditions, 
situations, stimulations and guidance that most 
adequately take into account the laws of habit 
formation formulated by James for mental ac- 
tivities in general and broadened by his succes- 
sors through experimental evidence into the laws 
of readiness, exercise and effect, applicable to all 
activities, including both the conscious and the 
unconscious, 





AN URGENT CALL 
To the Teachers of the State of Virginia: 

The session is almost over which means that 
all teachers in the State of Virginia should have 
their contributions to the Preventorium in not 
later than June 15. It is hoped that every 
teacher in the State who has not already con- 
tributed to this fund will make a special effort 
to do so at the earliest possible date. 

At a meeting of the Preventorium Committee 
held in Charlottesville on May 9, it was decided 
that if the collection of funds justified the 
ground for the Preventorium would be broken 
during the session of the University summer 
school. In order to carry out these plans, 50% 
of the funds must be in hand. Has your com- 
mittee, your district reached the 100% or even 
the 50% mark? MHave you as an individual 
teacher done your part not only by contributing 
the $4.00 but by doing whatever was in your 
power to arouse an interest in the campaign? 

The cause is a most worthy one. Think again 
what it will mean to the teachers of the State of 
Virginia to have an institution such as this where 
those who are threatened with serious illness 
may go and at a very reasonable cost be restored 
to health and strength. If you are fortunate 
enough never to be obliged to occupy a bed in the 
Preventorium, have enough of the spirit of help- 
fulness to others to make a bed for one less 
fortunate than yourself. 

Your prompt attention to this matter is most 
earnestly requested. 


Very sincerely yours, 
LULU D. METZ, 
State Director Preventorium Campaign. 
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Supervision of High School Instruction p 
By IRMA FRANCES PRICE, Supervisor Charlottesville High School : 
—_ n 
“It commends the good, condemns the unsatisfactory, and suggests the better” S] 
Hii general opinion of people in regard ate with a summer school added. Among these 
to supervision of high school instruction — there are the ideal teacher, the ambitious teacher, 
is that “to supervise one must know more — the conscientious teacher, the lazy teacher, the hi 
about the subject being taught than the one who pay-day teacher, the groove teacher, the plod- 4s 
is doing the teaching.” This has perhaps been ding teacher, the society teacher, the married 6 
one of the leading factors in keeping supervision — teacher, the indifferent teacher, the self-sufficient th 
out of high school. “Such a conception does not — teacher, the bluffing teacher, the “know-it-all” th 
take cognizance of the fact that there is a science teacher, the prejudiced teacher, and enough ey 
of teaching built upon certain fundamental prin- other kinds to make up the “57 varieties.” th 
ciples just as true and just as applicable in mod- With this variety, unity of work and results . 
ern language as in mathematics; that definite is out of the question. Each teacher, if left to ™ 
laws of learning underlie successful work her own ideas, will do as she believes best with - 
whether in chemistry or English; that the super- special reference to her own hobbies and with - 
visor is the educational diagnostician, the complacent disregard of proper emphasis on all ” 
general practitioner in method.” phases of instruction for all the children. The re- es 
Viewed in this light, true supervision becomes — sult is as many diverging aims and standards as - 
super or extra vision in the problems of teaching. teachers. Bulletins will not get the desired re- = 
It aids in the mastery of professional teaching — sult; the same text does not secure it; the same ‘i 
skill by showing how the principles of education course of study cannot assure it. Nothing but in 
may be made to function in any class room and — supervision with its forward look and its follow- lee 
by seeing that they are then applied; it shows up oversight can secure the desired harmonious 
that teaching is both a science and an art. Its unity and related continuity of instruction — 
less tangible, more spiritual side creates in a Some one intelligence must formulate the big ae 
teacher a sense of the sacredness and worth of aims, must set up standards of achievement in a 
her work, causes her to want to make her instruc- the special branches suitable to local conditions. he 
tion each day ever better than the preceding day; This will help to eliminate the criminal waste in lea 
it shows the romance in teaching by pointing out school work. No one is better suited to this ve 
that its stage is filled with the most romantic than the supervisor, who, through his direct re dit 
characters—youth, adventure, enthusiasm, ideals. lationship with the different phases of scho 
It is the teaching craftsman that develops the work daily, sees the needs of the school as —_ 
personal powers of the teacher through technical whole. All teachers, whether experienced or in si 
guidance, professional stimulation and personal experienced, need this unifying element of 
encouragement. supervision, but teachers of different types need 0 
“That there is need for such leadership no one individual supervision: | Diagnosis must | tea 
familiar with the actual work of the American made and treatment administered to suit thi a 
high school can doubt.” The teacher turn-over Case. " 
each year and the variety in teachers’ training The teacher, who has always been regard: pre 
necessitate a unit of standard and of ideals. The as successful and who sees no need for trying “do 
teaching staff is usually made up of experienced new ways, must be made to see that changing _— 
teachers, with and without professional training, conditions in life outside of school are t! sch 
the coliege graduate, the inexperienced teacher reasons for changing or not changing content cu 
just from teacher-training school, the teacher and methods; she must be encouraged and 
from other systems and the high school gradu- reorganize subject matter to fit individual and sas 
’ pro: 
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present day needs, to teach appropriate material 
at the appropriate time and in terms of the par- 
ticular life situation which it represents; she 
must be heiped to know that growth alone re- 
sists decay. 

Teachers who are not professionally trained 
need supervision. Knowledge of subject matter 
has long been the only criterion for selecting 
high school teachers, on the basis that if you 
The fact that 
the most learned are often unable to impart 


know a thing you can teach it. 
their knowledge is overlooked. These college- 
trained folk usually carry over to high school 
the formal lecture-method of instruction, along 
with formal instruction. The supervisor is 
needed here to show that teaching procedure 
must match learning procedure; “that the suc- 
cess of the learning process is directly propor- 
tional” to the interest generated, to the gen- 
uineness of the motive and to the provision for 
individual initiative and expression ; that adoles- 
cent learning is a drawing-out not a pouring-in 
process. This type of teacher needs to see that 
self-activity and life situations are keys to 
learning. 

Inexperienced teachers just from a teachers’ 
college, finding themselves in a work-a-day 
world, need a supervisor mainly to guide them 
in class room management and discipline, to 
help them adapt instruction and their newly 
learned methods to the understanding and de- 
velopmental interests of pupils and to local con- 
ditions. 

The other chief needs of supervision for the 
teaching staff as a whole in brief are: to bring 
the newer and better methods from all sources 

teachers who otherwise fail to secure them; 
to help them adapt these to their own class that 
teaching may be more productive of develop- 
ment for the child; to raise the teaching quality 

f the lower two-thirds of teaching in order to 
prevent superficial work and the tendency to 
“do nothing laboriously ;” to strengthen the un- 
derstanding and co-operation of the triangle— 
school, home, and community—through teaching 
activities; to arouse in the teachers the desire 
nd effort to improve their professional spirit 
continually by study just as members of other 


professions do. 
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But how is all this to be done? Just as there 
is variety in the needs, so there must be artistic 
variation in the technique of meeting these 
needs. The supervisor must sell his wares ac- 
cording to the laws of good salesmanship. 

The next logical step in supervisory technique 
is to have definite objectives for each year, 
since “efficient supervision proceeds by units just 
as lawyers and doctors proceed by cases.” The 
major emphasis should center upon a few related 
important ends. It is worth much more to put 
into effect one good idea, with its related ideas, 
than to have a multitude of unconnected, often 
trivial activities. The project method of work- 
ing out the problems is the best since it helps to 
give teachers “an ordered perspective of 
knowledge rather than the crazy-quilt effect in- 
volved in taking individual courses without re- 
gard to their inter-relations.” Suggestive prob- 
lems for supervisory activity are: “A School 
beautiful Campaign,” a school morale campaign, 
the making of a teachers’ rating card, the project 
method, teaching how to study, a standard test 
program, a school festival, a school museum, or 
an accessory plan book. 

To get real progress in this more direct side 
of the supervisory program, select with the 
teachers the most suitable problem for the year 
and then so plan the program that teachers’ 
meetings, professional reading, demonstration 
lessons, testing, experimentation, class visitation, 
and conferences all contribute to the theme. This 
should bring about a unified faculty mind, per- 
sonal good-will, and a wholesome team work 
atmosphere—all of which is essential to the suc- 
cess of any continuous program. 

After deciding on the problem, its various 
angles are brought to light and organized into 
project form. The faculty may be similarly 
organized by department, each being responsible 
for 


naturally sends each teacher to the supervisor's 


one faculty meeting. This responsibility 
office for professional reading and to her class 
She is think- 


ing educational ideas in terms of her class which 


room for experimental purposes. 


is a good sign of growth. This teacher-activity 


on their own vital problems should make 


faculty meetings the nursery of professional 


(Continued on page 399) 
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The History and Work of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association 


By JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


N SO far as we have been able to ascertain, 
the first organized effort of the Virginia 
teachers was the Educational Association of 

Virginia which was organized in 1863 in the city 
It held its last meeting at the 
This Associa- 
tion was composed largely of the college pro- 
fessors and the high school teachers of the State. 


of Petersburg. 
University of Virginia in 1882. 


Its programs dealt almost entirely with discus- 
sions relating to secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion. 

The Educational Association was succeeded in 
1884 by the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
Dr. F. V. N. Painter of Roanoke College was its 
first president. This organization made an 
earnest effort to reach the public elementary 
school teachers. The Virginia Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle was succeeded by a new Virginia 
Educational Association which was organized at 
the Virginia summer school of methods con- 
ducted by Superintendent E. C. Glass and Willis 
A. Jenkins. State Superintendent John E. 
Massey was its president. At Mount Jackson, 
in 1898, Dudley R. Cowles, Willis A. Jenkins and 
others organized the Virginia Teachers’ League. 
This League confined its activities to the teachers 
of the elementary schools. Its meetings were 
stimulating and encouraging, but its efforts were 
somewhat spasmodic. 

At the meeting of the Virginia Teachers’ 
League in Staunton on July 30, 1901, the name 
Virginia State Teachers Association was adopted, 
and the change in the Constitution and By-Laws 
suggested for approval in the next annual meet- 
ing, which was held in Charlottesville from July 
3-5, 1902, made it possible for all the educational 
forces of the State to be organizations in one 
great Association. R. C. Stearnes of Salem was 
made president, A. H. Foremen of Norfolk, 


secretary and N. P. Painter of Roanoke, 


treasurer. 

In the Charlottesville meeting resolutions were 
adopted commending the State Department for 
its excellent work, pledging the co-operation of 


the Association to the work of the State Depart- 
ment, urging the Legislature to make the salary 
of the State Superintendent commensurate with 
the dignity of his position; urging more school 
funds, particularly for the rural schools ; advocat- 
ing the appointment of a committee of five to 
report upon the feasibility of perfecting a scheme 
for the introduction of music as far as practicable 
in all the public schools. Committees were ap- 
pointed to provide a provisional reading course, 
a graded course for high school, a graded course 
for county schools and a graded course for city 
schools. The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation was authorized to appoint an organizer 
in each city or county until an association for 
such city or county was formed, and the district 
presidents were urged to use every effort to 
bring into the Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion all independent organizations of teachers 
throughout the State. 

In 1905, State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston 
called into a general conference in Richmond the 
State Teachers’ Association, the Trustees, the 
Superintendents and the Co-operative Education 
Association and began what has since been the 
annual Virginia Educational Conference. At this 
time about one-half of the counties and cities of 
the State had organized associations affiliated 
with the State Association and the total member- 
ship was a little less than 2,000. Mr. F. B. 
Fitzpatrick was elected president of the State 
Association at this meeting. By 1908, a local 
association had been organized in every county 
and city affiliated with the State Association and 
increased the membership to more than 4,000. 
To-day, there are local associations in every city 
and county and in all the larger educational in- 
stitutions of the State. The total membership 
of the Association is now more than 12,000. 

This preliminary sketch of the organization 
and development of the Association is given in 
order that we may more readily comprehend the 
work that the Association has been able to 
accomplish. in the past and the inherent poss'- 
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bilities in the 
future. 

For the purpose of this descussion, the work 
of the Association may be grouped under three 


headings: 


in the Association for results 


1. The work of inspiration and stimulation. 

2. The work of legislation. 

3. The work for professional advancement of 
the teaching corps. 


Under the first heading, the Association at its 
annual conferences has had upon its programs 
the most inspiring nationally known speakers on 
education from the various sections of the 
country as well as the best of its own local 
product. 

The annual programs of the Association have 
been planned in such a way as to bring before 
the teachers and through them to bring to the 
people the educational needs of the State, the 
problems of ample school facilities, of sufficient 
financial support, of adequate length of school 
term, of compulsory attendance, of properly 
trained and well paid teachers, and other similar 
questions. These problems have been discussed 
time and again. 

The programs in the departmental and sec- 
tional meetings have centered upon the problems 
of the teacher; present-day developments in 
methods have been demonstrated and discussed 
and teachers who have attended the annual con- 
ferences have gone back to their class rooms with 
new ideas, rejuvenated, and inspired to do the 
best possible for the community in which they 
are employed. The whole teaching profession has 
been put upon a higher plane. Through this 
work of inspiration and stimulation, the dignity 
and importance of the teaching profession was 
enhanced and the increased demand for properly 
trained teachers resulted in the establishment in 
this State of six institutions of higher learning 
where men and women may be trained for the 
profession of teaching. When this Association 
was first formed, there was only one institution, 
the State Normal at Farmville, that had been 
established for the purpose of training girls, 

rofessionally, for the work of teaching; and the 
College of William and Mary was the only in- 


stitution giving similar work to the young men 
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of the Commonwealth. Today, there are State 
colleges for women at Farmville, 
Fredericksburg, Radford and 
while William and Mary College and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia receive the women on equal 
footing with the men in their departments of 
education. The University of Virginia has digni- 
fied the profession of teaching by establishing a 
department of education and putting it on equal 
footing with its historical and traditional depart- 


teachers’ 
Harrisonburg, 


ments. 

In the work of legislation, the Association has 
been most active in securing from the State 
Legislature appropriations for the development 
of the school system. It has also been active in 
securing the enactment of laws that would in- 
crease the local levies for school purposes. In 
the 1902 meeting of the body the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“That we, the teachers of Virginia, in conven- 
tion assembled, realizing the deplorable condition 
of our rural schools and feeling that permanent 
relief can only be secured by an inorease of 
school funds, do most earnestly appeal to our 
Legislature and plead for such legislation as will 
enable the various magisterial districts in the 
different counties to increase the school levy in 
accordance with the provision in the Constitution 
to that effect and we urge that it is the duty of 
every county and city association in the State to 
agitate this matter and impress upon its repre- 
sentatives the justice, the need, and the im- 
portance of such statutory enactments.” 

Each subsequent meeting of the Association 
has passed a resolution calling the attention of 
the Legislature to the paramount needs of the 
day and urged adequate appropriation to meet 
the situation. 

Since 1905 the Association has maintained an 
active Legislative Committee which has watched 
legislation at every session of the General 
Assembly and has appeared before the com- 
mittees of the General Assembly in advocacy of 
all school legislation which made for progress 
and in opposition to all school legislation which 
was reactionary. The report of the Legislative 
Committee for 1916 gives a typical example of 
this activity. A quotation from that report reads 
as. follows: 
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“In the last General Assembly of Virginia 


there were more than 70 bills relating to the 
work of education which were followed by your 
committee. Thirty of these bills dealt with 
school revenues, four with compulsory education, 
three with the proposed co-ordinate college, seven 
with the election luties of school officers, iive 
with textbooks and twenty or more with miscel- 
lancous school matters of more or less impor- 
tance. A number of these bills provided for 
hasty and ill-conceived legislation, which would 
have been most detrimental to the welfare of 
the schools, your committee followed these bills 


} 
| 
I 


and did a most valuable work in aiding in the 


defeat of many of them. This work was as im- 
portant as that done by the committee in secur- 
ing constructive legislation.” 
The Association is directly responsible for 
three amendments to the State Constitution: The 
first of these removed the restrictions from the 
Constitution which prevented the General As- 
sembly from establishing a satisfactory compul- 
these 


sory education law. The second of 


amendments removed the inhibition on the 
several counties which prevented them from 
levying a tax of more than 50 cents on the hun- 
dred of assessed valuation for the support of 
the schools and placed the matter of the limita- 
tion of the amount of taxation in the hands of 
the General Assembly. The third of these 
amendments made it possible for the reorganiza- 
tion of the local school system and the establish- 
ment of the county unit system of schools. 

The Association through its Legislative Com- 
mittee is directly responsible for the school sur- 
vey which was secured by the Association 


against tremendous opposition in various 


quarters. All who have followed subsequent 
events must admit the good results which fol- 
lowed the survey report. 

The Association strongly aided in the securing 
While this law 
is not all that is to be desired and is in need of 


of the Virginia Pension Law. 


revision, it is far better than no bill at all and 


has done great good in alleviating the distress of 


many worn out and superanuated teachers. 


In working for the professional advancement 


[ox 
1g 


of the teaching corps, the Association has se- 


cured control of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 


tion. It is striving to make this Journal a real 
agency for the advancement of teaching as a 
profession and is endeavoring to put the Journal 
in the hands of every teacher in Virginia. 

As a further step in the advancement of the 
work of the profession, the Association has em- 
ployed a full-time executive secretary and main 
tains an office in Richmond where the interest of 
the profession throughout the State may be 
served. It is provided that research work maj 
be undertaken and these results distributed 
through the Journal to all the teachers of the 
Commonwealth. 

rhe Association has also provided for the 
teachers by establishing at the Catawba Sani- 
torium a cottage where teachers who are affected 
with tuberculosis or those who are threatened by 
this dreadful disease may have more congenial 
and comfortable quarters while patients at the 
Sanitorium, 

As an additional provision for the relief of the 
teachers, the Association is now engaged in rais- 
ing a fund to build upon the campus of the 
University of Virginia an institution known as 
the Preventorium where teachers who break 
down in the service may retire temporarily for 
treatment to be furnished by the medical staff 
of the University of Virginia at a minimum 
cost. 

Since the reorganization of our Association in 
1902-03, Virginia has made marked progress in 
education. 

In 1903, Virginia’s total expenditure for edu- 
cation was $1,859,435.48. In 1923, it was 
$22,109,791.68. School property during the 
same period increased in value from $3,926,49] 
to $39,083,379. 

In 1903, the number of teachers was white 
6,871, colored 2,173, total 9,044. In 1923, the 
number of teachers was white 12,747, colored 
3,584, total 16,331. 

The average annual salary of teachers in- 
creased from $236 to $745. 

The total enrolment increased from 375,00! 
to 562,998. 

The average daily attendance increased fron 
224,769 to 414,275. 

The length of term in days increased froi 
122 to 166. 
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In 1903, there were no accredited high schools 
in Virginia and only a few real high schools 
located in the larger cities. In 1923, there were 
372 accredited four year high schools. 

expressed in percentage, these increases are 


as follows: 


EROUNUEUS occ ccs scdeseueceas 1100 per cent 
Vee Of propetty. .....sccesscs 900 per cent 
Salary of teachers...... Jaccvses Gam pat coat 
Number of teachers (white)..... 100 per cent 
PRUE: 532s cxrtiddienaneege 47 per cent 
\verage daily attendance........ 85 per cent 
length of term in days.......... 36 per cent 


During the same period the total population of 
the State increased from 1,854,184 to 2,309,187 
xr 24 per cent. 

A comparison of these increases reveals the 


fact that despite the increased length of term, 
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the increase in average daily attendance is almost 
double that of the increase in total enrolment, 
showing a greater holding power of the schools. 

Along with this splendid progress in education, 
Virginia has made remarkable progress in her 
development. Such 
educational 


material and _ industrial 


development invariably follows 
advance. 

We do not claim that all of this educational 
and material advance is due to the State Teachers 
Association but we do assert that the Association 
has been a large and vital factor in_ this 
development. 

We now have more than 12,000 members; if 
each one will give his unqualified support to the 
work of the Association, we can in the next 
generation more than double the progress made 


in the past twenty years. 


«wwe Wee os 





The Readjustment of Our High School System 


to Present-Day Conditions 
By M. L. COMBS, State Supervisor Secondary Education 


HE greatest handicap to high school pro- 
gress in Virginia today is the attempt to 
operate a small high school in practically 

every small rural community. This is a situation 
for which no one in particular is to blame, but is 
an inherent difficulty which we are now attempt- 
ing to overcome. The present policy of the State 
board of Education is fewer, larger and better 
the 1922 
abolished the school district and made the county 
the unit of administration thereby laying the 


high schools, and Legislature in 


foundation for the county-wide plan of organiza- 
tion. 

Public high schools in Virginia did not increase 
rapidly in numbers until 1905 when the famous 
\lay Campaign awakened the people of the State 

the need of more secondary schools and 
started a wave of high school development which 
is still under way. Our high school system was 
planned and put in operation before the advent 
' the motor bus or the days of hard-surfaced 


ids when the distances between schools were 
letermined by the length of the youngest child’s 
‘rs, and high schools were established under the 





old district regime in a haphazard fashion and 
usually without any regard to future develop- 
ment, 

In recent years we have gone to extremes in 
establishing small rural high schools and as a 
result our school system has become topheavy. 
For the past several years the counties of the 
State have incurred annually an indebtedness of 
a million dollars for education. Much of this 
indebtedness no doubt is due to the attempt to 
operate more high schools than we can well 
afford or actually need, and the burden of 
supporting these schools has become heavy in- 


deed. Several of the counties are actually facing 
a crisis. 

Many of the so-called high schools now 
operating are in no sense high schools. This 


demand for secondary education in practically 
every small community not only interferes with 
high school efficiency and increases the per 
capita cost of instruction in many instances be- 
yond all reasonable bounds when the quality of 
instruction is considered but seriously interferes 
with the elementary schools, and the many child- 
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ren in the elementary grades are being robbed in 
an attempt to offer secondary school instruction 
to the comparatively few who are ready for high 
school. 

Consolidation, therefore, is highly desirable 
because it is the only possible way to avoid the 
multiplication of schools, both elementary and 
secondary, to the extent that adequate support 
on an effective basis will become a real burden 
to the entire State. The per pupil cost of 
instruction in high school grades alone in some 
of these small schoels runs as high as $15v.00, 
while the average for the State last year was 
$64.40 for rural high schools and $51.67 for city 
high schools. I wish to quote from the Annual 
Report of the Public High Schools of Virginia 
for the year 1923-24: 

“The 372 accredited four-year high schools are 
arranged according to the size of enrolment and 
in order of annual cost of instruction of pupils 


in attendance. 




















| 
Number of | Number of Pupils Enroled | Per Capita 
Schools | in High School Department Cost 
| = 
123 | 35— 50 $81.56 
110 51- 75 62.24 
48 76-100 58.02 
42 101-150 $2.27 
2 151-200 53.10 
9 201-300 48.18 
18 301 and over 49.53 
372 








It can readily be seen from the above figures 
that there is a close correlation between the per 
capita cost of instruction in high school and the 
size of the enrolment. This difference in the 
cost of instruction would be even greater if it 
were not for the fact that the small schools as 
a rule pay very much lower salaries to teachers 
than do the larger schools. These figures are 
based on teachers’ salaries alone and do not in- 
clude other expenses such as the cest and main- 
tenance of buildings, grounds, equipment, heat- 
ing plant, salary of janitor and other overhead 
expenses. If these items were included the 
difference in the per capita cost would be much 
greater, since the same grouads, the same heating 
plant, the same library, the same gymnasium, the 
same lighting plant, the same water system, the 


same janitor, the same principal and, to a 
large extent, the same laboratories and audi- 
torium can usually accommodate an enrolment of 
150 to 200 pupils just as well as an enrolment of 
35 to 50. 

For the session 1923-24, 123, or one-third of 
the public accredited four-year high schools in 
the State, had an enrolment of from 35 to 50 
pupils costing $81.50 per capita, or in other 
words the per pupil cost of instruction alone in 
these schools is 69% more than in schools with 
an enrolment of from 200 to 300 pupils. 

One of two things is inevitable as the result of 
an attempt to operate small high schools in the 
several districts of the counties: standards of 
attainment will be very low or costs will be un- 
bearably high. Almost invariably the small high 
schools in Virginia are poorly equipped, poorly 
staffed, and turn out a weak product. Where 
these facts are not true costs are very high. 

Even with higher costs the small high school 
must turn out all pupils according to the same 
pattern. All pupils must study approximately 
the same things regardless of their interests in 
life. The larger high school can on the other 
hand give good specialized training at reasonable 
cost to pupils looking towards professions, 
mechanical trades, commercial or agricultural 
pursuits. 

The county-wide plan of organization would 
also enable the counties to pay a salary large 
enough to attract experienced and well-trained 
teachers and principals to rural schools and 
would naturally lengthen the tenure and prevent 
the large annual turnover which for principals 
is about 40% in the rural high schools of the 
State. 
to be a specialist in his own field. 
words, there would be enough pupils enroled in 
English, mathematics, or a foreign language, for 
instance, in each of these schools to enable one 


This plan would also enable each teacher 
In other 


teacher to devote his entire time to teaching an) 
one of these subjects instead of teaching four or 
five subjects as they are frequently attempting 
to do today. Teachers would not only be better 


paid, therefore, but they would be assigned to 
those subjects in which they have had adequate 
training. 

This is an opportune time to plan a county- 
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wide system rather than several district systems 
in view of the development of good roads and 
the expanding operations of various kinds in- 
cluding mining, manufacturing, farming, etc. 
Undoubtedly the hard-surfaced roads combined 
with other means of transportation will soon 
make a program of this kind practicable in almost 
every county in the State, since pupils will be 
able to go comparatively long distances in a 
short time. 

It is obvious that some of the smaller and 
poorer counties cannot support more than one 
effective high school, nor is there great need for 
more than one secondary school to serve some of 
In counties of this type a central 
high school plant could be established which 
would be a blessing to this and future genera- 
tions and would be ample evidence of the wisdom 
and business foresight of the local authorities. 
On the other hand counties with large popula- 
tion and comparatively ample revenues would 
not necessarily limit the number of high schools 
to one, but regardless of the number the system 
should be organized on the county-wide plan 
without any regard to community or district lines 
or even county lines in some instances, 


these counties, 


We are embarked upon a program of universal 
secondary education in the United States. This 
implies education of all children of the secondary 
age group, approximately twelve to eighteen, for 
all the varied life purposes of individuals of the 
group. Realization of some of these life pur- 
poses requires a college education. Realization 
of other life purposes is not necessarily condi- 
tioned upon a college education but rather upon 
vocational training that presupposes immediate 
entrance into the vocation upon completion of the 
training offered by the high school. 

Generalized college preparation in the high 
school no longer suffices. College curricula to- 
day looking towards specific fields of work are 
highly specialized and the high school must pro- 
vide specialized curricula articulating as well as 
may be with special college curricula. 

The high school curriculum preparing the 
pupil for entrance to an engineering course in 
college, for example, is very different from the 


high school curriculum that prepares for entrance 
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to a college curriculum in business administra- 
tion, 

Where the pupil contemplates 
entrance into vocational life upon completion of 
the high school course of training the need for 
specialized high school curricula is equally great. 
The occupational world is now very complex, 
and grows more complex from year to year. 
With increasing industrial specialization goes in- 
creasing demand for specialized training in 
preparation for occupation. 


immediate 


Such a viewpoint and such ideals make 
secondary school administration in Virginia a 
matter of compromise. On the one hand is the 
demand for variety of educational offerings 
necessitating a large and specialized teaching 
staff, special rooms, special equipment, compre- 
hensive libraries, and the like. On the other 
hand we have the demand and the necessity for 
keeping educational within reasonable 
bounds. 

The chief means of adjustment of the high 
school to these demands is through consolida- 
tion. 

(a) Consolidation increases the valuation of 
the district served so that a comprehensive school 
can be maintained by reasonable tax levies. 

(b) Consolidation increases the number of 
pupils instructed in one school so that grouping 
not only on a basis of ability but on a basis of 
specific life purposes of the group becomes 
possible. For illustration, assume a group of 
pupils of such size that a single commercial cur- 
riculum can be offered to recitation groups of 
standard size. Centralize to the point where the 
number of pupils following the commercial curri- 
culum is such that three section of each class in 
the commercial curriculum are necessary. It 
would then be possible to offer three specialized 
commercial curricula, for example, secretarial, 
accounting and merchandizing, carrying one reci- 
tation section in each without increasing costs. 
The result is that more highly differentiated 
work in relation to life purposes becomes possible 
in the centralized school without materially in- 
creasing per pupil costs. 


costs 


Even in localities where the roads are still un- 
improved it would be for the best interest of 
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these rural districts to locate the school centrally 
and develop good roads as rapidly as possible, 
will be 


materially less when long periods of years are 


centering at the school. The expense 


considered and the improved transportation 
facilities will go far towards breaking down the 
isolation of the section and promoting economic 
development which has been conditioned in the 
past by lack of transportation facilities. 

The adoption and carrying out of such a pro- 
gram will insure a sane, progressive policy of 
secondary education that will better equalize the 
educational facilities of the rural districts, not 
only for high schools but for elementary schools 
as well, and will give to the children in the 
counties educational opportunities equal to those 
in towns and small cities in the State and will re- 
turn to the tax payers a greater value for their 
money. “The keynote of democracy is equality 
of opportunity, not equality in achievement.” 

Such a course promises most in the effort 
which many people of the State are making to 
restore Virginia to the place she once held among 
The task is 


the task of again stimulating an arrested great- 


the States and in the national life. 
ness. No higher service can be performed by 
any man than to contribute unselfishly and wise- 
ly to such a cause. No surer means of a better 
economic lot 1s open to the people of rural Vir- 
ginia. In no other conceivable way can oppor- 
tunity, such as the strong and ambitious youth 
of the rural communities demand, should have 
and have been forced for several generations to 
seek in cities, be realized. We cannot expect 
ambitious boys and girls in the rural communities 
to be content with the small, expensive, ineffi- 


cient, ineffective, insanitary high schools that we 
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find in some of the counties. Many patrons in 
sist on having a small high school at almost every 
crossroads because they say they want their boys 
and girls to remain in the country. As a matter 
of fact these schools contribute to discontent with 
rural life rather than to a love for country life. 
They frequently not only fail to teach health 
principles and good health habits, but I wonder 
if they do not in some cases actually impair the 
health of the pupils. Many of these schools, in 
my opinion, are not only failing to develop good 
educational ideals, but they frequently discredit 
education because people must eventually realize 
that what they are getting does not constitute 
education. These conditions will intensify the 
desire to abandon the farm which is evident at 
present. Now is the time to give every child in 
Virginia an equal opportunity for the type of 
education which will best fit him personally and 
individually to be a good citizen in an ideal 
democracy. 

Probably no service that one person renders 
to another compares in importance with the pro- 
per educational development of the boy and girl. 
In a democratic nation such as ours public educa- 
tion is the greatest of all our undertakings for 
the promotion of our State and national welfare 
Have you ever stopped to think that public educa- 
tion is the greatest enterprise in America today ? 
It is, therefore, essential that it be placed on a 
business basis and given the same earnest and 
careful study that any other investment would 
receive, because are we not investing our most 
valuable possessions in the schools—our boys and 
And we 


girls, to say nothing of our money ? 


want and expect the biggest returns. 











July 3, 1925. 


appear on the various programs. 





The Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. 


at Indianapolis 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the N. E. A. will be held in the city of Indianapolis June 28 to 
The tentative program has been issued. 
Superintendent of the city schools of Denver, will preside at the general meetings. Headquarters for 
registration and exhibits will be in the Shortridge High School building where members of the As- 
sociation may begin registering at 8:30 Saturday morning, June 27. 
Association will be held in Cadle Tabernacle and arrangements have been made to broadcast the 
proceedings from Indianapolis Station WFRM every evening between eight and ten P. M., Central 
time, in order that the general public may listen in on the addresses. 

The forenoons will be given over to sessions of the assembly, afternoons to departmental and 
allied meetings, and evenings to general sessions. 


Jesse H. Newlon, President of the N. E. A., 


The general sessions of the 


Many of the national leaders in education will 
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State Department of Education 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By W. T. SANGER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


LIST OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS IN VIRGINIA 





County Superintendents Address 
I iia is ciiis caieiiit cacincen eeeaiemionaaiags I I a i Farmville 
DS OT EE Charlottesville 
fo, en Se aE TE PLR | EEE ee aa Covington 
OREO SEO Fen ee DT ee W. R. Wriggiesworth................. Blackstone 
TU a aa ee mel a arm Windsor 
SE eT Appomattox 
ee cee I TI cakes since ssccaniciniien wileiecieniasniial Rosslyn 
PN a BF, Peep I I nines cei teat esis ab a Staunton 

a a RE ee Carloover 
ee eee By iy. Scan apabinlicincinainiian Bedford 
ee ee eee ee J. A. Wagner, Acting Supt------------ Bland 
ee eC men eae eee ne ee Fincastle 
i R. Lee Chambliss.._............... ___Lawrenceville 
CO en ener Grundy 
TUN i i ae 5 i. Sh ocetntneinesinenenen Wingina 
CIE goneiitlnnS dxacdateeueutes Dy 2. canadienne Gladys 
I aR ea rete WE Ta, VR iis cieicnintnnniendiiiains Bowling Green 
CE tenn ieusincadaendiniadlia 5 BE Cini ccncwcnnnncnecddenen Woodlawn 
CE CN nce Cacctanudae teases ee Toano 
tn ca ot 8 he Se ee eee Bluetield 
Chesterfield _..--_________________ gE a ee Chester 
BO ee Te ee A OR Winchester 
a ee Dee none jJasnes W. MeCieary................... New Castle 
Culpeper RE St (Oe te a atl nh he 7. 2, Se. 6 4. cemeaeenmewe Culpeper 
Ciniberiand ........................... ©. G. Bailey ae Ea CN ae a Te aa Cumberland 
ee ae ee ee 5, Oe 2. Sea eiidnnitnmatacen Clintwood 
Dn RET a ara A Dinwiddie 
Khzapeth City —...._.............._— a Hampton 
essex ae Sey ee Pe ee a Center Cross 
PONE fond cee aca I ee ee ne Burke 
PE scssiicilacoeapranctaataliniinataatieen ea Te, Fan is ics onesie Warrenton 
Oe ee D:D TI citric ninnnaionsenmmannion Floyd 
Fluvanna i i Bs Ia ania iittala ce teaeael Fork Union 
I eT ee Is i i a Rocky Mount 
a ee Ea Oe ne Winchester 
a A as ia ns Stns Shae Oe Oe a il Newport 
eee ii. ile aa is teint eee tanaleal Gloucester 
ee ee ee a Ee Goochland 
THEE dccuniitmuvninmmedadedis PY IED crciciicneciinmanansel Coalswood, W. Va. 





*Elected to succeed present incumbent on July 1, 1925. 
t Declined. 


tHas not accepted. 
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County Superintendents Address 
an ee ee fe  eenree Jusiamamapin _Peola Mills 
Greensville a Henry Maclin .......................-North Emporia . 
PRION: slneshcshuncisnishcsinainittianpeiedatatoccodans Bis i, IR oeiciccenicnnetnneenataletanins _.South Boston 
paamover ........ itvatinnp. Wee Tah...... ecesencmmibioces Ashland ; 
SeOMTHO 2... <-.-... Dictate Mae) GT Bice naiaminncaeniinnp en ma * 
Richmond | 

*Henry a eee oe et aas ee ee Bluefield, W. Va. : 
INIT sc tien mealspia sana irdna wasecin ae |, Se ee __Monterey 

ES ee eee: i oe Eee sf ’ 
STO sientiendaniinncemend Clavence Jennings ................ _.Toano ' 
ee Lk, er | a a Te Center Cross 
UN SHINE ices ns se nhs seins eben Bee le WE iccnetieaserieenicrseneenn Passapatanzy ’ 
et WEI, wna es necuwnwe Be is Nat ciniiiceinantnsect —— 1 
ee See ee | eee ene Morattico 1 
PRN -cdicahinnmaewuek A ee ae Pennington Gap 

Loedoan ........... pe i es RE Mica NIN iciaausepcacni'ecidnnctannaaias Purcellville 

IES cecuaaricaiiock otal soni irsemecanacamsachaeee ape AIR. MMI tocevescasundisanstnutntinnsanietusaodidecaiia Louisa 

*Lunenburg --....- Aiccpiebigieeae nana: Seth T. Wet ois otccncccncene Victoria ' 
NN veie bia ewicaats okaaw a SC ee Peola Mills 
Mathews —_-_-_- ‘pean cisDii a cman G. G. Anderton____-______________-__Saluda | 
fe a eh alah eal ables Boydton 
ae iS. Gs, PRB ok iw ectccnnneene Saluda ( 
ae ee a re a tl Christiansburg 
eee R. M. Williams____-_- abelian titted ies toes Driver | 
Nelson __----------_-_------------ | See: Lovingston : 
ee a ee Ciavemce Joan ............-<..... Toano , 
ae nmeeaiiah ee a ee eee ee Norfolk 
PN ncn wanenauiue kmananneon W. R. Wrigglesworth____------_-_--- Blackstone 
WOMNENION ono. nn ences sensun BR, Wie, Pi iicnctcns casein Cape Charles } 
Northumberland ~___-_____________ oa Be eee, Morattico 
UMN canes cacsctnsdes ty andesemeeanaes ahem a a eT Rhoadesville , 
TEED. dnickwwnewanenee saa aninmaeaiele ge en eee Shenandoah 
eee e Ee Stuart 
| eS a Chatham : 
i Ee ee Powhatan 
ge eS | ar ic, Bp aE in ois iteiccinlcinaiereaialce Farmville 
Prince George _..-.......-.02ssaeel. K, Holst 5255 none cn ccs... Hopewell 
PRONOSS FUUNE osin cc crisiwncnnn te Sse tek ee rnedaateiane Oceana _ 
ei: fe Bic ade et ct sc lah cia tea Alexandria 7 
NEE eadirennwnannsenceawenned a eee ane ee Pulaski 

RAGPGRENNOCE ....~........6..-56 hl Pr ee ee ee Front Royal 
TS peame T. Newten.................... Hague 

NII ace Stina ccaas-atecedsehesoerteeoniaanas I Salem 
a FR a ee er Lexington 
En CR eee ET Harrisonburg 

BE  cantnmsinenieneeawnewnuses I ee a de Lebanon 

DEE wandawmennisonsinamees Pie Ge Ws sce inmmuneerecbided Gate City 


*FElected to succ 


eed present incumbent on July 1, 1925. 
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County Superintendents 
I UIIIID sikectscschcetaniznastohsaintitconnmibaadedl C.. ¥.. Seeemeieer............. 
IE seenpieininxonirsnichacisav ans aaceaiaabanel B. E, Copenhaver..........- 
Ee Ee re Be hirmskrcqndiiinubiiins 
TIE hciecteniecemreienniiaiints Oe a ee 
PT scciisttdsibch-dnilinentcapiancinnteaaamaiiiati Fi, Se. Se canicecnneinae 
BY axténdncuemannmannunane ee 
SING sascerda teciincisasa css eelenianenaeicilants W. W. Edwards............ 
SEE Stteinickaeetnannencaal MR. Bi GOR i cnicemewetin 
WII aicakacenntede pee ol ge a oace accel he Bee ee isepactaactccenetatapaasip teks 
NIE slsticibaiiainseniidilenaeenmanibiee CT 
i I ee W. J. Edmondson............ 
Westenetttend «2.00 cncencnue Blake T. Newton............ 
WE canchecbnineinidebedbeaniens ss 3 een 
I~ se ncikactiateat cnt di aashasda anlar .-.)/0un Hi, Coowpey.............. 
TEL. Unni” Fi Sic Sea seic tesa eeteticesiwiinicibai 
City Superintendents 
NIIIINE: sxincecndivicssaiunatiesmstealiebielccddes RG BOR iccnnicecccccen 
I sri sadhceinwetltiaiieaaceaina catalina Rey B. Bowers................ 
NE WINE Gilintnsnccinncicenmentins in Eh. i iiccccrnticntcvene 
eee James G. Johnson__--------- 
eer ee FR ree 
ee Be Sie Re cicasncmnedennns 
fo > i | eee 
| REE TEER eee TT - So eee 
CF, en A | eee ren en 
PTE FOO oi iiihctnneninaaion 4, Fi Pcie cnn 
ST - asics sia hsalocmsinabuabelice acemmicanl GW. Se iictnrnnsuedeun 
PRINS siti heinmiiamcnemaenes ee ee 
PRE ib-Kiininiiimndcmuedaion es Bes Pe csitiusitiincatiewns 
PIIEE. -cncctuseubnteaiataeb eminem neaeianel SO ee 
SINNED sitsiuaisitisniehacimeconp atoentotonion 2. 
PIII sescaicnnicebitnreiuaidiesanakas D. BE. Metietikie........... 
PIII slankcethinncesbialeanch elena ee 
RN Sisnicsicncsatisachetlet une iaiacmaane Ce ae 
eI oeliicdacndcicmuee. a ee 
WE CINE isiatntonannimenmneeiaecs Hegk S. Deffey...._......- 


*Elected to succeed present incumbent on July 1, 1925. 
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Address 


aiid Woodstock 
____._.__Marion 


Franklin 
I*redericksburg 
Passapatanzy 


a Alliance 


Yale 
Tazewell 
Front Royal 
Denbigh 


Hague 
Wise 
Wytheville 
Denbigh 


Address 


Bristol 

3uena Vista 
Charlottesville 
Clifton Forge 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg 


sient Newport News 


Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
East Radford 
Richmond 


Winchester 
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ANOTHER CASE FOR THE SCHOOLS 


William E. Knox, president of the American 
Bankers Association, speaking at Nashville be- 
fore the Tennessee Bankers Association a few 
days ago said, “America must stop wasting if 
present living standards are to be kept up. We 
have grown up to our resources. We cannot 
afford to waste them any longer.. The para- 


mount challenge to education today calls for the 


effective teaching of personal economics. Our 
children today are passing through our educa- 
tional systems practically without instruction for 
placing their lives on a sound economic basis, 
virtually without direction in the elementary 
principles of financial success. Economics has 
been pitched above the average mind. What we 
need above all is an economic philosophy gauged 
for the work-a-day requirements of plain people 
with instruction in it started in time to help 
school students get a right beginning in the man- 
agement of their personal affairs.” He contin- 
ues with some significant figures, ‘““Forty million 
people, two-fifths of our population, are gain- 
fully employed in the United States earning more 
than $60,000,000,000 annually. The manage- 
ment of the expenditure of this enormous annual 
pay check is the biggest and most important 
business of America. It has been estimated that 
upwards of $10,000,000,000 of this personal in- 
come is wasted annually. More than a billion 
disappears in foolish speculation. No nation can 
justify any system of living not based on an in- 
telligent conservation of its resources. To teach 
our people this conservation is the task of educa- 
tion and this teaching cannot begin too soon.” 

Here is another demand upon the schools and 
an indictment of the American home. It has be- 
come almost trite to say that when the home 
fails to transmit to its children their just heri- 
tage the school must come in and supply the de- 
ficiency. It is rather fortunate for us that we 
have an institution so near at hand and so adapt- 
able as to take over the function of another 
institution when it fails to perform its full duty. 
Now and then we find people apparently a little 
alarmed at the mounting costs of education. 

With all the added function and responsibility 
the school has had to assume in the last twenty- 
five years—in teaching the laws and habits of 
health, the elements of all the arts and trades, 
their literary and cultural inheritance, and even 
meeting the demand of the public that the school 
somehow is responsible for the more wholesome 
traits of character in children—with all this 
shifting of responsibility from the home to the 
school one ought not to wonder at the mounting 
costs of education today. 

Now here comes another demand that we 
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teach in the public schools the elements of per- 
sonal conservation and the art of saving and 
more intelligent spending. We already have be- 
gun this line of service in our schools by inaug- 
urating a system of school savings among the 
children. With all this in view, instead of being 
alarmed we are made to wonder how the school 
can do all this so well at so little cost. Schools 
will continue to cost more so long as added re- 
sponsibility is placed at their doors. 





SOME VICIOUS EDUCATIONAL MYTHS 


The editor of the Oklahoma Teacher calls 
attention to some educational myths that are 
being blown around by certain oratorical wind- 
storms. To begin with, they have small basis of 
truth but by the process of telling and retelling 
are sometimes accepted as fact by the popular 
mind. These criticisms of the public schools are 
so uniform that there seems to be somewhere a 
factory organized for quality production of these 
myths. They are floating around in Virginia as 
well as in Oklahoma. When we come upon any 
of them in the various disguises which they as- 
sume, we may be comforted by Josh Billings’ 
wisdom “It’s better not to know so many things 
than to know so many things that ain’t so.” The 
Oklahoma editor lists the following ten major 
myths about our public schools: 


1. Schools have grown so expensive that it is 
doubtful if we can afford them. 

2. Schools are controlled by Big Business. 

3. Modern schools neglect the fundamentals. 

4. Modern schools are loaded with fads and 
frills. 

5. The public school is Godless. It stresses 
intellectual training only. It has no discipline. 

6. The youth of this generation is very 
wicked, 

7. Education is not necessary for success in 
life. 


8. Universal education will turn people away 
from work. 

9. Farm children with an inferior educational 
opportunity have the best chances to succeed. 

10. Teachers are impractical, visionary, radical 
and uninspiring. 
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STATUS OF THE MAY CAMPAIGN 


The May Campaign promises results far in 
advance of the most sanguine anticipations of 
those who have had to do with its inaugu- 
ration and promulgation. At this writing it is 
definitely assured that the main object of the 
Campaign has been attained, that of carrying 
to the people of Virginia a new fund of edu- 
cational facts. The people of every county in 
the State will have heard the story. It is esti- 
mated by those in charge at headquarters that 
a thousand special meetings of citizens will 
have been held by the first of June, not to 
speak of sermons and special commencement 
addresses. It is conservative to state that over 
a hundred thousand people of Virginia have 
had the opportunity of hearing the facts and 
arguments concerning a greater Virginia edu- 
cationally, economically, religiously and socially. 

The work of the Campaign will continue 
through June and July and will carry over 
through the summer and fall. The steering com- 
mittees in the various counties will be asked to. 
serve as local legislative committees whose duty 
it will be to interview prospective candidates 
for the Legislature and insist upon constructive 
educational legislation at its next regular session. 
in the winter. 

The May Campaign will certainly bear definite: 
fruits for education and we may confidently: 
hope for specific results in the way of increased’ 
appropriation for public education and in a pub- 
lic sentiment that will demand a forward step 
toward a greater Virginia not only in educa- 
tion but in the development of Vérginia’s re-. 
sources as well. 





DR. WILLIAM JOSEPH SHOWALTER 


In the June issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, 1924, Dr. Showalter contributed an 
article which was reprinted in other magazines 
and commented upon editorially and otherwise 
in the leading Virginia newspapers. In this 
June issue of the Journal we are publishing 
another article by him covering some of the 
important Virginia problems. Dr. Showalter 
has a nation-wide reputation for his articles in 
the National Geographic Magazine. He has 
been sought by lecture bureaus and publishers 
with attractive offers for his services, but he- 
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chooses to remain with the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

It might be of special interest to teachers and 
the people of Virginia to know that Dr. Sho- 
walter is now engaged in preparing an article 
on Virginia for the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. This will probably appear in one of the 
next spring issues of that popular magazine. 
He was in Richmond a few weeks ago, accom- 
panied by his camera man, getting pictures of 
some of Richmond’s famous historic places. 
Dr. Showalter is a native of Virginia and was 
a teacher in the Virginia schools for some time. 
He is, therefore, peculiarly qualified by his wide 
knowledge of Virginia’s historic and economic 
value and by his remarkable ability as a writer 
to present to the reading world an accurate and 
thoroughgoing discussion of Virginia’s place in 
the life of the nation. 





MISS CORNELIA S. ADAIR FOR 
PRESIDENT N. E. A. 


The name of Miss Cornelia S. Adair, of the 
Richmond public schools, is to be put forward 
for the next president of the National Education 
Association and accordingly will be nominated at 
the Indianapolis meeting in July. For the past 
few years it has generally been agreed upon that 
this office shall be filled alternately by a man and 
a woman. This is the year for a woman to be 
elected. 

Miss Adair has been treasurer of the N. E. A. 
for the past six years and is one of the As- 
sociation’s delegates to the World Conference of 
Education Associations at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in July, 1925. She has served as president of the 
National Classroom Teachers Association and 
on important committees of the N. E. A. 

Some of the leading educational journals of 
the South and the West are carrying Miss 
Adair’s picture and credentials in connection 
with the next president for the National Associa- 
tion. 

By her long and intimate relations with the 
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administrative affairs of the National Education 
Association and by her conspicuous service to 
education, both in Virginia and in the nation, 
Miss Adair has won a wide and important 
friendship, all of which conspire to make her a 
formidable candidate for this important honor. 

Virginia has a time-honored reputation for 
growing presidential timber. The Journal would 
like to say that she is still at this business. Miss 
Adair’s election to this position would bring to 
the South for the third time the presidency of 
this important national organization. Dr. D. B. 
Johnson, of Rock Hill, S.C., and Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner, of Raleigh, N. C., have had this honor 
within the last twenty years. The teachers of 
Virginia proudly nominate Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair for the presidency of the National Educa- 
tion Association and sincerely call upon their 
fellows in all the states of the Union to support 
and elect their nominee. 





A TWELVE MONTHS’ SCHOOL TERM 
IN VIRGINIA 


At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion May 19 a plan to conduct a twelve months’ 
school session in the county of Arlington was 
approved and authorized. Under this plan, the 
schools will be opened all the year round. The 
summer term will be a regular part of the 


twelve months’ school session. This plan of 
keeping the schools open all the year is with- 
out a parallel in Virginia, if not in the entire 
United States. This is an interesting experiment 
and a beginning of the policy of all-year-round 
schools. In a State like Virginia, with varied 
occupations and agricultural crops, the all-year- 
round idea will solve the difficulty of keeping 
children out of school during the crop gather- 
ing seasons. Vacation periods can be arranged 
so as to suit the tobacco growers in the South- 
side, truck farmers in the Tidewater region, and 
the corn, wheat and apple growers in the west- 
ern part of the State. Educators everywhere 
will watch this experiment with a great deal of 
interest. 
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SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 385) 


ideas and ideals and the most helpful hour of 
the week. 

To illustrate this teachers’ meeting idea, let us 
suppose “The Accessory Plan Book” combined 
with the project method is the unit for the year. 
The meaning of the latter is made clear to the 
teachers by their working up the Plan Book by 
that method. This project gets across to the 
teachers the idea that secondary education should 
make much of the collecting instinct, aside from 
its main aim of arming teachers with concrete 
indexed material relating to their special subject 
in the form of pictures, clippings, pedagogical 
games, programs for special days, choice ideas, 
sources for materials and other accessories which 
help make teaching productive. 

The school festival and the school museum 
might be a happy combination. This idea gives 


a vital reason for careful planning of work from 
September to June; it gives each pupil a definite 
goal to strive for throughout the year; it raises 


the standard of excellence through rivalry and 
through visualization of what can be done; it 
gives the beginning teacher a standard for her 
class; it creates a fine school morale. For the 
school museum the specimens selected each year 
are the one best from each department. Each 
specimen is labeled with the pupil’s name, grade, 
and rank. The museum cases in themselves are 
a good project for the manual training depart- 
ment. 

Standard testing is an impartial, effective 
means of getting professional rejuvenation and 
of testing the efficiency of and improving instruc- 
tion. Definite procedure in giving exact valua- 
tion of results, drawing graphs, comparing the 
graph of each individual with that of the class, 
and, above all, giving the pupils the precise drills 
which the test shows they need,—this is work 
that opens a teacher’s mind, renews her interest 
in teaching problems, and gives her a scientific 
outlook. Participation in a survey has trans- 
formed the attitude and practice of numbers of 
teachers who have read many books on pedagogy 
but who have made no important changes in 
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methods for years. This substantiates the idea 
that we learn one-tenth of what we hear, three- 
tenths of what we see, and nine-tenths of what 
we do. 

Through such diagnosis and formulation of 
new and improved methods of achieving results, 
the school becomes a bee-hive of sane experimen- 
tation. In addition to the above, most pro- 
gressive schools have teachers constantly at work 
on the course of study for their own department. 
In all these projects the supervisor’s office serves 
as the psychological environment for the teacher. 
Here she “may dream dreams and make them 
come true.” The supervisor, inspiring, suggest- 
ing, commending, works with the teachers get- 
ting results far beyond what either had thought 
of. Thus a wholesome supervisor-teacher rela- 
tionship is created and promoted. 

A still more direct type of technique is class 
visitation by both supervisor and teachers. The 
supervisor should enter the room as unobtrusive- 
ly as possible and ordinarily remain through the 
entire class, taking careful, specific notes (unless 
this materially disturbs the teacher) on the good 
and weak points of the lesson, in view of the 
personal conference to be held at the most oppor- 
tune time afterwards. He may deem it most 
helpful to teach the lesson, in which case he may 
teach it in entirety, just the beginning, or the 
most difficult part. This is especially helpful to 
new teachers and to those who find it hard to 
teach under supervision. In any case it is the 
surest way of getting suggestions across. Dem- 
onstration lessons may be diminished as teachers 
gain in confidence and skill. 

Class visitation by teachers is an excellent de- 
vice for improvement of those in service. This 
may be done in any of these ways: here and 
there, directed visiting, or observation of demon- 
stration teaching. The last two ways, of course, 
are best. The supervisor here capitalizes his 
best teachers by directing those having the same 
difficulty to observe one who has mastered it, 
of course notifying the observed teacher. 

When there is a common problem, a demon- 
stration lesson, planned with the idea of solving 


it, should be taught by an expert teacher or by the 
supervisor for all to observe. In each case, the im- 
portant result is the adaptation by the observers of 
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the method and technique used to their own conditions. 
To insure this, whenever practical, a conference should 
be held before and after the lesson—before, to define 
the problem clearly; after, to clinch and to adapt 
the benefits derived. To get maximum teaching re- 
sults the supervisor should follow up the demonstra- 
tion work to its application in the class room. 

Much is gained in supervision through both indi- 
vidual and department conferences. Each must be 
handled with all possible skill, the general policy 
being to crowd out poor methods and habits by com- 
mending and suggesting the good. Individual con- 
ferences, whether before or after the visit, are best be- 
gun by commendation which paves the way for sugges- 
tions for improvement of the lesson. With beginning 
teachers the conference before the lesson is highly pro- 
ductive from the standpoint that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” If this is impracti- 
cal, the lesson plans may be handed to the supervisor 
long enough in advance for corrections to be made and 
returned before the lesson. In either plan possible 
failure is guarded against through giving a greater 
degree of self-confidence secured by approved pre- 
paredness, which is the best tonic in the world for 
success of any work. 

Only in the case of mutual understanding between 
teacher and supervisor and when a face-to-face con- 
ference is impractical should a note be left. It gives 
up much of the finest work of the supervisor. It is 
wise, however, to have a written record of suggestions 
made after each visit. This serves as a check for 
both the supervisor and the supervised. It almost 
eliminates the personal element while it increases the 
professional; it savors of fairness and promotes confi- 
dence because of its concreteness; it gives opportunity 
for self-supervision, the doing of which is the finest 
test of the growth of a teacher; it checks follow-up 
efforts. The same suggestion on two sheets is an eye- 
opener for both. The observation files in the super- 
visor’s index record of his teachers are informing and 
helpful to all concerned. 

It is in the bi-weekly or weekly departmental confer- 
ence that the ideals for each special subject are aired; 
instruction units are organized and blocked; suitable 
plans and projects are devised and mapped out; gen- 
eral observed weaknesses are checked up and sugges- 
tions for improvement are made. It is a clearing-house 
for the ideas and problems of that special group. 

The frequent bulletin, as a substitute for a depart- 
mental conference, is of doubtful value just as the 
purely written individual conference is, for the simple 
reason that it lacks the personal touch. A thought 
from a recent “School Board Journal” is very pertinent 
on bulletins. It reads, “When the supervisor sends 
out the law and gospel via the written word, he must 
mentally affix just under his initials the memo ex- 
pressing the reception accorded his choicest thoughts: 
‘Mimeographed but not read.’” 

Such a program, as indicated for supervision of high 
school instruction, is both wholesome and economical. 


It is wholesome in that it “implies uniformity in those | 


things which are essential, freedom of choice in those 
things which are non-essential,” and enthusiasm in all 
things for the common good. It is economical in that 
it brings to the teachers’ class room door the school 
of education which meets their needs as they are, not 
as they may be; it tends to prevent retardation of 
pupils which, according to Ayres’ demonstration a few 
years ago, costs school districts tens of thousands of 
dollars each year; it becomes a factor in the educa- 
tional rank of our State in five of the ten points which 
contribute to its rank. Would this alone not justify 
supervision? In all these years it seems impossible 
that our State has taken only ten steps on the educa- 
tional ladder out of the possible forty-nine. Shall we 
let it remain thirty-ninth from the top? 

What would be the result if all the principals of the 
schools of the State, plus the other educational officials 
who have to do with the other five points contributing to 
Virginia’s rank, were to devote their lives as whole- 
heartedly to the education of our State as did Jefferson 
and Lee? If each put in his heart Lee’s ideal, “Work for 
Virginia,” with the determination to live it, could our 
State fail to step rung by rung to the top of the lad- 
der? Would not such a united, concentrated effort of 
supervisory and administrative forces do much to im- 
prove not only the instruction of secondary schools but 
also the educational rank of our State? Should we 
not then be able more nearly to meet the ever-increas- 
ing vital demands made upon the public high school? 





REPORT OF DISTRICT C ON PREVEN- 
TORIUM CAMPAIGN 
May 19, 1925 


Amount sent Treasurer November 10, 1924........ $2,023.45 
Amount on hand 


$2,212.45 


There are still some pledges unpaid that will be 
collected within the next 30 days. 





TIME EXTENDED TO JULY 1 FOR 
COUNTY COUNCIL ESSAY 
CONTEST 

Because of so many requests from persons engaged 
in school and college work for an extension of time on 
the County Council Essay Contest it has been agreed to 
extend the time to July 1. 





VIRGINIA HEADQUARTERS AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Virginia headquarters will be in the Spinks-Arms 
Hotel at Indianapolis. This hotel is located near the 
Registration Headquarters in the Shortridge High 
School. 
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HEALTH ESSAY CONTEST 

Signs are not lacking that the teachers in Virginia’s 
rural schools are realizing the importance of the Health 
Essay Contest made possible by the generosity of Hon. 
R. Walton Moore who offered the money prizes and 
supplied the idea. 

Not alone as a result of health education, which is 
now a necessary part of teacher training, but as an out- 
come of class experience, each teacher must appreciate 
what the health of her pupils connotes in the magni- 
tude of her job. The teacher who has to struggle with 
sickly children will naturally envy the one whose class 
room is filled with bright-eyed, eager, vigorous young- 
sters, free from aches and pains, without defects of 
vision or of hearing. 

Although previous announcement of the contest and 
its terms was made in the March issue of the Journal, 
it may be well here, in the last issue before vacation, 
to repeat the announcement. 

The Subject: What is being done and what should 
be done to improve and conserve the health of the 
children and teach them the necessity and methods of 
maintaining hygienic and sanitary conditions in the 
communities where they live. 

The Competitors: The contest is open to all teachers 
in the rural schools of Virginia—it is not open to city 
teachers. 

The Rules: Essays are limited to 1,000 words. Ac- 
cepted rules for English composition must be observed. 
Essays must be original and describe actual practice 
and results of practice, together with descriptions of 
what teachers, teacher-training institutions and the 
State are doing for health. Essays must give practi- 
cable suggestions regarding what might be done or 
should be done to improve present methods. Papers 
must be neat and legibly written or typewritten, and 
they should be written on only one side of the sheet. 

The contest closes on September 1, 1925. All essays 
must be addressed to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and be on his desk not later that the 
date of closing. 

The prizes are: First, $150; second, $100; third, $50. 





NEWS FROM ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Five, years ago Albemarle county began a three hun- 
dred thousand dollar building program. The fourteen- 
room building at Scottsville, which is the last unit of 
that program, has just been completed. When this 
program was begun there was an indebtedness of 
$70,000 in bonds and deficits. Today the total indebt- 
edness for all purposes is only $160,000. Building has 
been largely on the pay-as-you-go plan. As a result 
of this program, practically every boy and girl, both 
white and colored, in the county can go to a school 
that conforms to State standards. 

This has been the best year in the history of the 
county. The teachers and pupils have done splendid 
work and have shown a wonderful spirit. The county 
literary contest, basket ball and base ball championship 
and county field day each proved successful. Not one 
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complaint was registered in any contest. Miss Janie 
May Vermillion of the Stony Point High School won 
the State championship in girls’ reading and Cecil 
Houchens, our boy reader of the Red Hill High School, 
was runner up in the championship for county schools. 
The monthly supervisors and principals conference 
has made it possible to plan very definitely the work 
and then to check the plans. About sixty per cent of 
the teachers of Albemarle will attend summer schools. 
The school board authorized a survey of the seven 
accredited high schools in the county. This is now 
being completed by the University of Virginia. 
The May Campaign is now being put on in the county 
with meetings at twenty-five of the larger centers. 
Ninety-eight of the 143 white teachers in the county 
are in standard schools. Albemarle was one of the 
few counties in the State that received the maximum 
of $5,000 from the State elementary school fund. It 
is expected to add several standard schools this year. 





NEWS FROM GILES COUNTY 


In Giles county there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of seventh grade pupils who will 
receive certificates of promotion to the high school from 
the uniform seventh grade examination. Hot lunch 
has been served for five months in the Pearisburg 
high school to the gratification of the pupils, teachers 
and patrons. There has been an increase in average 
attendance over several years past. More interest is 
shown in literary societies and the outlook that the 
county literary contests will be a great success and a 
great inspiration to the May Campaign is good. 

The teachers and principals during the summer will 
plan to co-operate for a more thorough program of 
work for the term of 1925-26. 

School levies are at their maximum under the Con- 
stitution of Virginia and are uniform in the districts 
of the county. 

Notices are now posted to receive bids to erect an 
eight-room brick school building at Pembroke according 
to State plans. It will, when completed, be the means 
of consolidation for one three-room school and one 
one-room school. 

Physical exercises are given in the majority of the 
schools. Much interest is being manifested and work 
actually done on playground and school ground im- 
provement. 

County high school literary contests will be on Wed- 
nesday, June 10. All the high schools in the county 
will be represented. There will be contests in essays, 
debate, reading, declamation, vocal, piano and orations. 
A gold medal will be awarded to the winner in each 
feature. 

The county committee planned six May Campaign 
meetings for the week beginning May 11 in rural 
communities. The people responded loyally. Inspiring 
addresses were made by county speakers. There was 
an estimated total attendance of 500. 

An all-day meeting was held at White Gate, Wed- 
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nesday, May 20. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and May Cam- 


paign joined together. A May Campaign county mass 
meeting will be held at Pearisburg, June 12, not to close 
the Campaign but to sound a note that will ring out on 
down through the coming months to lead the hosts of 
Virginia’s noble men and women in splendid co-opera- 
tion to make our boys and girls of today just such 
men and women as the mighty tasks of tomorrow will 
demand and to help stamp out that demon which has 
done more perhaps than any other to retard the Mother 
of States in her march to the fore front of Christian 
civilization—rural illiteracy. 





NEWS FROM HENRICO COUNTY 

Henrico county is now engaged in a building program 
involving an expenditure of about three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. This was made possible 
as a result of two school bond issues. The program will 
probably be finished this summer so that the county 
will have the added facilities for next session. 

The school board has adopted a new teachers’ salary 
schedule for the session 1925-26. The new schedule 
covers a period of twelve years, based on training and 
experience. An outstanding feature about the new 
schedule is that there is no distinction between high 
school and grammar grades or primary teachers. A 
teacher holding. a Collegiate Certificate, for example, 
teaching the first grade will receive as much as if 
teaching in the high school department. 

In our county, the high school principals are doing 
less of teaching and more of supervisory and adminis- 
trative duties. This is being brought about gradually 
and is proving beneficial. 





NEWS FROM MECKLENBURG COUNTY 

Mecklenburg county conducted during the current 
session a County Spelling Contest on the following 
plan: 

The contest was put on in grades four, five, six and 
seven. There was a contest in each of the above grades 
among the best spellers and a separate contest among 
the children who had made the most improvement in 
learning to spell during the session. The best speller 
from each grade was selected by giving a number of 
words and the pupil who spelled the greatest number 
of words was declared the winner. A list of fifteen 
words taken from the Ayers Spelling Scale was sent 
from time to time from the office of the county super- 
intendent and at the end of the term the child who had 
made the greatest percentage of improvement from time 
to time was declared the winner in the improvement 
contest. 

All spelling was written, fourth grade pupils re- 
quired to spell against only fourth grade pupils and so 
on in the otheg grades; the words were taken from 
the New World Speller assigned to each grade. We 
had the contest in. each school which was entitled to 
eight pupils to represent same, that is, one best speller 
from grade four and one most improvement speller 
from grade four and so on for each grade through the 
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seventh. These eight school winners met in a district 
contest for the purpose of determining the eight pupils 
who should represent their district in the big count 
contest. In the county contests prizes donated by 
banks, etc. were awarded to the count winners in each 
grade. The contest was so enthusiastically entered into 
that next session we will put on a spelling contest from 
grade four to eleven inclusive. The surprising thing 
in the contest was the large number of winners from 
the one and two room pupils throughout the several 
districts. 

Practically every white school took part and we are 
convinced beyond doubt that great good was accom- 
plished. 


NEWS FROM PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


When a progressive county attempts large-scale pro- 
gressive work something. worth while is sure to résult. 
Prince Edward has just afforded a proof of this state- 
ment. In Farmville and the county, grown folks and 
children have completed a “clean-up” campaign which 
may well serve as an object lesson for the State. 

During six days, 895 children and 216 adults devoted 
all their spare time to making their schools, their 
homes and their neighborhoods more sightly and more 
sanitary; and the results were 14 thoroughly cleaned 
school buildings and 3 partially cleaned; 200 thoroughly 
cleaned homes and 108 partially cleaned, and a lot of 
excellent work on 232 stables, 143 cow barns, 126 pig 
pens, 161 chicken houses, a number of corncribs, a 
smoke house, an ice house, garages and even a lot of 
doghouses. In the report “thoroughly cleaned” means 
just what the words imply; any building that earned 
that mark left nothing to be desired either for sightli- 
ness or sanitation. 

The Prince Edward county public health association 
fathered the undertaking which was directed by Miss 
Mamie E. Rice, the county nurse, who was assisted by 
John E. Enders, sanitary director. The Junior Leagues 
of the county did yeoman service. The churches also 
showed great interest. Twelve churches did thorough 
jobs of their own; and, besides the work on church 
edifices, ten church yards and five cemeteries were 
made to look fresher and cleaner than they had looked 
for months, if not years. 

The Prince Edward work shows not only in the 
physical appearances of the cleaned buildings but in 
the spirit of those who took part in the work, particu- 
larly the children. Several teachers have reported that 
the zeal manifested by the children during “clean-up” 
week has had a marked effect upon their general atti- 
tude toward dirt and unsightliness. They want to be 
permanently rid of both. 








NEWS FROM ROCKINHAM COUNTY 


From the census reports, it was found that only 147 
children in Rockingham county between the ages of 
8 and 14 were not enroled in school. Rockingham is 
making evident strides in the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. 
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The county school board has extended the term of 
several schools during the past year, and has made 
arrangements to extend others next year. Four schools, 
with 17 teachers, had terms extended from seven to 
eight months. One school with five teachers extended 
from eight to nine months. For next year, the board 
has authorized the extension of the term from eight to 
nine months in two schools (nine teachers), and likely 
will extend the term of two more schools from eight 
to nine months (11 teachers) if the people will support 
the change. 

Another Smith-Hughes agricultural school has been 
established. This will be located at Broadway, to 
begin work August 1. 

Many teachers will attend summer schools this sum- 
mer, some for renewal of certificates and some for 
college credits. 

The school levy for the county is 75 cents. Two new 
buildings will be erected during the coming summer, 
one at Mt. Clinton to cost about $20,000 and one at 
Grottoes to cost about $15,000. 

Recently at Broadway and Dayton, sliding boards 
and swings have been erected. 

A very interesting health program was given at the 
Broadway school, featuring health exercises and 
health plays with talk on health habits. The program 


was followed by a parade through the town, with the 
various grades representing Milk, Fruit, Vegetables, 
Water, Teeth, Proper Food, Exercise and Posture, T. B. 


and Red Cross. The Health Queen led the parade 
with her maids and heralds, followed by Witch Dirt, 
Witch Coffee and Witch Tea, under the direction of 
Captain Ignorance. 

Educational meetings have been held at Briery 
Branch, Keezletown, Broadway, Timberville, Dayton, 
Bridgewater, McGaheysville and Mt. Clinton. 





NEWS FROM SCOTT COUNTY 


Five new buildings were erected in Scott county 
during the year 1924-25—three high school buildings— 
Cleveland, $15,000; Midway, $18,500; Fairview, $8,500; 
Boone, $5,000 and Union, $6,000. Many school houses 
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have been improved, overhauled and refurnished at a 
cost of $5,000. 

Scott county has more teachers than any other 
county in the ninth district. She employs more 
home talent than any other county. Scott has more 
students in the different colleges and universities of 














Dungannon High School, Scott County 
Cost $80,000 





Hilton High School, Scott County 
Cost $30,000 
Virginia than any other county of like size. The num- 
ber approximates 85. 
The public school enrolment this session equals the 
number of pupils of school age according to the last 
census of 1920. Our average daily attendance is excel- 











Midway High Sc*ool, Scott County 
Cost $18,900 


lent. Scott county will graduate 85 pupils from her six 
accredited high schools. The school spirit is fine. 

A building to be used exclusively for high school 
purposes is being erected at Gate City at a cost of 
$36,000. 

Eighteen vacation schools were conducted last sum- 
mer in which were enroled more than 1,200 pupils with 
twenty-four teachers. 

Our county and district levy will aggregate $1.20. 


Every teacher in Scott is a reader of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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NEWS FROM TAZEWELL COUNTY 


The outstanding feature of the school situation in 
Tazewell county is the splendid co-operation of the 
people in continuing all high schools and a number of 
rural standard schools for nine months after the school 
board had been compelled, on account of insufficient 
funds for a longer term, to contract with all teachers 
for only seven’ months. 

The outstanding objective for the near future, al- 
though it may not be achieved for the session of 1925- 
1926, will be an eight months’ term for all schools, thus 
making it possible to promote the children in one term, 
to secure and hold a desirable personnel in the teaching 
force, and to lighten the burden of local support from 
town councils in high school communities and commu- 
nities where standard rural schools are located in run- 
ning such schools for nine months. 

Tazewell county ranks twelfth among the counties 
of the State, has no bonded indebtedness for schools, 
offers to the teachers of Virginia a satisfactory salary 
schedule—one of the best in the State—, has fifty per 
cent standard schoolrooms, twenty-five per cent of the 
remainder being “standard” under the regime of ten 
years ago, and boasts of good living conditions in prac- 
tically every community. Prospects are good for the 
removal of the handicap of a short term at an early day. 

The supervisors have promptly fixed the combined 
county and district levies at the maximum 1.25 and the 
schools are rapidly filling for next session with teachers 
of splendid records for success. 

The only vacancy in high school principalships was 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. R. W. Bobbitt, 
principal of Graham High School, to become division 
superintendent of Charlotte county. Mr. Z. T. Kyle, 
for the past six years principal of Appalachia High 
School, one of the largest high schools in southwest 
Virginia, has accepted appointment to the principalship 
of Graham High School. 

The debating team of Graham High School (Mr. 
Hughes, of the Junior class, and Miss Graybeal, of the 
Senior class) is the proud winner of the State cham- 
pionship in debate. 

The May: Campaign was featured on May 25 by a 
schedule of four mass meetings in different parts of the 
county, Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent and 
Dr. J. L. Jarman, president of State Teachers’ College 
at Farmville, being the principal speakers. Hon. George 
C. Peery, Congressman for the Ninth District, accom- 
panied the visitors on part of this itinerary of the State 
Superintendent, which continued from Tazewell down 
the Clinch through Russell and Wise counties. 





REPORT OF DISTRICT B CONFERENCE 


District B Conference was held this year in the high 
school auditorium at Newport News April 17. Again, 
this District Conference holds the banner for the State 
in point of attendance. There were at least 1500 teach- 
ers and school people present. The program was as 
follows: 
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MORNING SESSION 
Jos. H. Saunders presiding. 


. Music led by Miss Ella Hayes and prayer by the 
Rev. J. L. Carrick, of the Baptist church. 

. Address of welcome by Harold Norton, chairman 
of the Newport News School Board, and response 
by A. P. S. Robinson of Norfolk. 

. Address by Fred M. Alexander, president of the 
State Teachers Association. 

. Address by Miss Julia Sullivan, of Boston, Mass., 
representing the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the N. E. A. 

. Address by Dr. Joseph T. Griffin, of New York 


city schools, on the “Results of 100% Promotions.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
H. A. Hunt presiding. 


. Miss Lucy Mason Holt made a report on the pro- 
gress of collecting funds for the Preventorium, stat- 
ing that Newport News and Norfolk county have 
paid 100% of their quota. 

. J. H. Montgomery, of the Co-Operative Education 
Association, spoke on the plans and hopes of the 
May Campaign. 

. Address by Dr. Joseph T. Griffin of New York. 


. The resolutions committee made the following re- 

port which was adopted: 

Resolved: I. That this body of teachers assembled 
approve the action of the Principals’ Club of Norfolk 
in asking that the State make more adequate provisions 
for the care and training of the feeble minded of Vir- 
ginia. 

II. Whereas the teachers and school officials of Dis- 
trict B are greatly interested in the present program 
of the Virginia State Teachers Association and are anx- 
ious to see its purposes realized in the shortest possible 
time; and whereas the masses of the people need to be 
informed and educated as to these purposes and to be 
shown the reasonableness of our claims and the bene- 
fits that would grow out of the realization of our pur- 
poses, wherefore, be it resolved: 

1. That we approve the plan of the educational forces 
of Virginia to conduct a “May Campaign” for the pur- 
pose of informing the people as to the need of education 
and to pledge our hearty support to make the campaign 
for “A Greater Virginia Through Education” a success. 

2. That we approve the present legislative program 
of Virginia State Teachers Association found below and 
pledge our co-operation with the other constructive and 
welfare forces of Virginia that have accepted the same 
program in their efforts to secure the following legis- 
lation: 

First. An appropriation for elementary schools of $6,- 
500,000.00. , 

Second. An increase in the high school fund from $200,- 
000,.00 to $400,000.00. 

Third. An equalization fund of $500,000.00. 
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Fourth. The compulsory education of all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 16. 

Fifth. A teacher’s tenure law. 

Sixth. A referendum giving the people an opportunity 
to vote on an amendment that will pave the way 
for providing capital outlay for the advancement 
of high education in Virginia. 

Seventh. A revision of the present Pension Law in keep- 
ing with the principle of the best pension laws of 
other states. 

3. A revision of the present contract for teachers in 
such a way as to omit the clause which provided that 
school boards may terminate the contract when the 
funds are exhausted. 

4. That we approve the preventorium fund and urge 
the teachers of the different divisions of District B 
to raise their pro rata of this fund, which is $4.00 per 
teacher, as soon as possible. 

5. That we recommend a careful study of the tenta- 
tive plan for the re-organization of the State Teachers 
Associations so as to be able to vote intelligently in re- 
jecting or accepting it at our next annual conference. 
This plan was published in the February issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

6. That District B Association extends its appre- 
ciation to the School Board of the city of Newport 
News, superintendent and teachers, and citizens gen- 
erally for entertainment for the Conference. 

7. That copies of these resolutions be sent to the pres- 
idents of the local associations of this district and also 
to the papers of the district with the hope of wide 
publicity. 


Committee : 
Jas. Hurst, Chairman T. G. Riprncsvarp 
J. L. Copp J. B. Patron 


B. C. CHARLEs. 





NEWS FROM THE STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG 

Participation in the May campaign for A GREATER 
VIRGINIA THROUGH EDUCATION has been active 
on the part of members of the faculty of the Harrison- 
burg State Teachers College. In numerous instances 
the calls for commencement speeches at various valley 
high schools has been met with May campaign talks. 
President S. P. Duke within the past two weeks has 
delivered addresses at Shenandoah, at Edinburg, and at 
Culpeper; Dr.’ John W. Wayland, at Toms Brook, at 
Dayton, and at Bridgewater. James C. Johnston has 
had engagements to speak at Broadway, at Warm 
Springs, and at Crabbottom. Dean W. J. Gifford de- 
livered the commencement address at Linville-Edom 
High School on May 27; Raymond C. Dingledine spoke 
at Pleasant Hill and at Boyce; Conrad T. Logan, at 
Woodstock; Dr. H. A. Converse, at Dayton. 

Miss Thelma Eberhart, of Norfolk, editor cf the 1925 
Schoolma’am, annual publication of the student body of 
the State Teachers College, has just been re-elected 
editor of the 1926 Schoolma’am. Miss Lorraine Gentis, 
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also of Norfolk, was at the same time elected business 
manager for the coming year. 

Miss Doris Persinger, of Salem, has just been elected 
editor-in-chief of the 1925-26 Breeze, weekly student 
newspaper published at the State Teachers College at 
Harrisonburg. Miss Katharyn Sebrell, formerly of 
Portsmouth but now of Charleston, S. C., has been 
chosen business manager of The Breeze. Miss Per- 
singer has served as an assistant editor on The Breeze 
for the last two years. 

Professor William M. Brown, of Washington and 
Lee University, was the speaker at the open meeting 
of the Pi Kappa Omega Society, May 23, in Sheldon 
Hall. 

He defined education as “an appreciation of life’s 
responsibilities and life’s values.” Dr. Brown states 
that this kind of appreciation came chiefly through con- 
tacts. Thus, he said, education is a result of contacts 
with people and contacts with books. 

Miss Edith Thomas, a representative of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education with headquarters at 
Washington, and Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, recently visited the Harrison- 
burg State Teachers College here. 





GOOD WILL TOUR 

The Glee Club of the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute of Petersburg made a Good Will tour April 
1-9 through a number of the colleges along the line of 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 

Concerts were given at the Blackstone Military In- 
stitute; Hampden-Sidney College; State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Farmville; Lynchburg College; Hollins College; 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg;- State 
Teachers’ College, Radford; and Emory and Henry 
College. 


It is estimated that the singers appeared to nearly 
four thousand white students in the eight colleges 
visited. The college audiences were most appreciative. 
The music was of a high order. The program con- 
sisted of many of the familiar folk songs, together with 
compositions by leading composers of their own race, 
such as Dr. Dett of Hampton, Burleigh and Coleridge- 
Taylor. - 

The heads of the music departments of the white col- 
leges paid high tribute to the excellent music and the 
superior training the students had received under the 
direction of the musical director of the institute. The 
excellence of the technique as well as the deep spiritual 
appeal did not escape the trained ears of the listeners. 

Five young men and five young women composed the 
club. The general concensus of opinion from all the 
colleges visited is that these students made a most fav- 
orable impression. 

President Gandy, of the Institute, accompanied the 
singers and explained to the college group the work of 
the Nomal School and the measure of success with 
which its graduates were meeting in the world. The 
tour was arranged by the State Inter-Racial Committee 
of Virginia. Invitations to return have already been re- 
ceived from many of the colleges. 
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Educational News and Comments 


WE usually get what we pay for whether we buy 
teaching service or potatoes. For either article, even 
where there is a large supply, a fair price has to be 
paid for superior goods. When we buy teaching ser- 
vice to a large extent we buy our children’s outlook 
on life. 

Paying taxes for the support of schools is a part of 
the price we pay for the privilege of living in a de- 
mocracy. Democracy cannot exist without the insti- 
tution of public education. Democracy must always 
maintain the ideal of educating all the children, and 
the more complex a democracy becomes the more 














Arizona, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and Wyoming 


TEACHERS TOLD 
BY LEGISLATURE 


New laws of Arizona, Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa and Wyoming require that all public and 
private colleges and universities shall teach the 
Constitution of the United States, and that “no 
pupil or student shall receive a certificate of 
graduation from any school” who has not passed 
an examination on this subject. 

These make 34 of the 48 States now requiring 
Constitutional instruction. 

As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the last 
election against the judicial system set up by 
George Washington and his associates, it is time 
to study. 

The teacher and the pupil now have at hand 
a book explaining the origin and the applications 
of 187 clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States, a very interesting story in simple 
language. 

Just adopted by the School Book Commission 
of Kansas in pursuance of a r new law. 
|e John Garland Pollard, College of William and 

ary: 


“T consider it the best book for school uses 
I have ever seen . . . You have rendered 
say meal a great service in issuing this 
00 


Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

The only regret is that he did not take 
more space and use more instances showing 
the interpretation of the Constitution, even 
at the risk of making a book three times as 
thick as he did. 

Atlanta Constitution: 


This is a much needed book—it should be 
on the book shelf in every home. 


This book has been listed among the six best- 
sellers of non-fiction. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Its Sources and Its Application 
By Tuomas James Norton 
%h Printing 298 Pages 


At All Booksellers or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON Publishers 











Cloth $2 





necessary it is to have all the children in school. Here 
is the basis for compulsory education. 
<> 
In Aprit, the State oratorical contest resulted in Miss 
Evelyn Hurst of the Saluda High School being de- 
clared the winner. In the southern zone finals at Nash- 
ville a few weeks later, Robert Sessions of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, won over Miss Hurst by a small mar- 
gin and represented the South at the National and 
final contest at Washington, D. C. At Washington 
Robert Sessions won the National oratorical champion- 
ship. He received as a prize the sum of $2,000. 
<> 
AT A recent meeting of the State Board of Education, 
M. L. Combs, State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
was given qa year’s leave of absence to pursue his studies 
leading to the Ph. D. degree at Harvard University. 
Sidney B. Hall, formerly principal of the Danville High 
School, has been appointed to take the position of State 
Supervisor in Mr. Combs’ absence. 
<> 
ALL discriminations on account of sex in the employ- 
ment of teachers for public educational institutions are 
forbidden by a recent act of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature. 
<> 
KINDERGARTEN instruction costs public school boards 
less per pupil than any other kind of instruction offered, 
according to statistics of city school systems compiled 
by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 


cation. 
<> 


New York State College of Home Economics was 
established in connection with Cornell University by a 
recent act of the New York Legislature. It is claimed 


that it is the first college of its kind in the world. 
- 


DIscoveRING and marking places of historical interest 
is a feature of history instruction in Taylor (Texas) 
high school. A 115-mile tour was made under the guid- 
ance of the instructor and much local history was un- 
covered and many pictures made. Already plans are 
practically completed for placing suitable markers at 
appropriate sites. 

This would be a splendid feature to introduce in the 
schools of Virginia. 

< 

PuysIcAL education in schools is required by law in 
33 States. Thirteen now have State physical directors 
of education and most of the States have definite re- 
quirements for the training of teachers and supervisors 
for this work. One school gave professional courses in 
physical education 45 years ago, but now 75 institu- 
tions offer two, three, or four-year courses, and post- 





NEW PLAYS 


MIss MARY BONHAM 
CHILHOWIE, VA. 
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graduate work is given in many schools. A summary 
of present State requirements for directors and super- 
visors of physical education has been issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

<> 


Tuart the schools of the country are using intelligence 
and achievement tests with definite purposes in view 
is set forth in City School Leaflet No. 20, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Of 215 
cities reporting to the bureau, 64 per cent are using in- 
telligence tests to classify pupils in the elementary 
schools and 62 per cent to supplement teachers’ esti- 
mates of the pupils’ ability. These cities report about 
20 uses that are made of the intelligence tests, includ- 
ing, in addition to those named, diagnoses of causes of 
failures, guidance in the selection of high school courses, 
determining the number of courses to be carried at one 
time by high school pupils, extra promotions, etc. 

—_ 


A FuNpD of $20,000 known as the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs Endowment Fund has been established at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for the purpose of 


promoting by a series of prizes or otherwise the pro- 
gress of secondary education in the United States. 

For the year 1926-1927 the Sachs Endowment Fund 
offers, subject to rules and decision of the Committee 
on the Award, a prize of one thousand dollars, payable 
in June, 1927, for the best essay or treatise upon the 
following topic: 

The Aims and Methods of Science Teaching in the 
Successive Stages of the Secondary School, and the 
Intellectual Equipment of the Teacher That Will 
Enable Him to Put These Aims into Practice. 

All manuscripts must be in the hands of the Dean of 

Teachers College on or before. December first, 1926. 

For information write James E. Russell, Dean, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 
> 

Dr. Frank B. Haas has been appointed State Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania to fill 

the position made vacant by the death of Dr. J. George 

Becht. In a public statement Dr. Haas says that he 

regards the training of teachers and the improvement 

of the rural schools as the greatest problems he will 
have to contend with. 





Book Reviews 


THE Basis oF Ractat ApJUSTMENT, by T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., Ginn and Company, New York, 251 pages. 

Within the past decade or so there has appeared a 
considerable amount of literature on racial adjustment 
in America. This literature first took the form of 
brochures and bulletins containing brief statements of 
facts relating to the economic and educational progress 
of the black race in America. Much of the literature 
appearing on both sides previous to a few decades ago 
was mere personal opinion based upon prejudice. 

More recently the subject has been receiving the at- 
tention of students who have applied more careful and 
more scientific methods of assembling information con- 
cerning the Negro race in America and thereby afriving 
at a more dependable basis for an interpretation of his 
status in American life. Some of these are now appear- 
ing in book form. This one by Dr. Woofter, issued by 
Ginn and Company, is the latest of this unbiased type 
of literature on the subject. 

The first few chapters of the volume are devoted to 
a careful presentation of the facts and agencies lead- 
ing to racial co-operation. The rest of the book deals 
with the growth and distribution of negro population, 
sanitary and health conditions among the race, produc- 
tion on the farm and in industry, law and order, edu- 
cation and religious development of the race. 

The volume is a sane, unbiased and unprejudiced dis- 
cussion of the outstanding considerations which relate 





You Can Travel and Get $1900 to $2700 a Year 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Postal Clerk. These are 
permanent positions, and have short hours, annual vacation 
with pay and rapid promotion.’ Because of their education, 


teachers have an excellent chance for quick appointment and 
Promotion, and we advise writing immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. F-259, Rochester, N. 
Positions, and free sample coaching. 


Y., for free list of 


to racial adjustment and co-operation. The book is in- 
tended for use in college classes in sociology and for 
study groups who are seeking reliable information on 
this, one of the most delicate subjects which confront 
the American people. 





RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 
Your 


Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


FIRST 


National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 





ith 
9h & Main Sts. 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $32,000,000.00 
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School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RiIcHMOND, VA. 








Educational Tours 
Personally Conducted 


June 15, Tour No. 1—Great Western Educational... .$350. 
(Including University of California Summer School) 


Tour No. 2—Western Sight-Seeing.......... $250. 
Tours to Alaska, Honolulu, Canadian Rockies, Europe 
We operate Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Lowest Rates—Best Service 
Address 
EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


MISS LUCY MASON HOLT, 
121 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 











TOURS for Pleasure, Recreation 
and Education 


“World Wide Service” 


Better Service, Lower Rates, Longer Experience, More 
Pleased Patrons. Write for booklet on University Tours 
or any tours you prefer. Will place special sleepers for 
your convenience. 


We wish to employ Branch Managers who can do the 
work after school hours. 


ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala., or Atlanta, Ga., 49 N. Forsyth St. 











Government in Virginia 
By Rosewe t Pace, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County 
and City government in every detail, 


Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 











Excellent vacancies for 1925-1926. Particularly 
good openings for hign school teachers. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 





University of Cincinnati, Summer Session, June 22-July 31 
Announcing visiting specialists,—Professor Bird T. Baldwin 
(Iowa)—The Pre-School Child; Superintendent Charles L. Spain 
(Detroit)—The Platoon School; Director James M. Glass (Penn- 
sylvania)—The Junior High School; Rena A. Stebbins (Roches- 
ter)—Testing Methods; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway (New York)— 
Conservation of Vision. Laboratory Schools. Demonstration 
Teaching. Home of Co-operative Teacher Training. 
Address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Virdss10 Engravensg Cos 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print: 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 




















SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


DON’T FORGET! 


To order your supply of 
INDIVIDUALIZED SPELLING AIDS 


This booklet serves not only as a Test and Review 
Record, but as a Spelling Guide and Plan Book for 
both teacher and pupil. 
It contains twice the number of pages found in the 
ordinary Spelling blank. 

It condenses the pupil’s work in Spelling under one 











cover; simplifies the matter of grading; facilitates the 
study of Spelling conditions and needs of the class; 
prevents haphazard instruction, waste of time and effort. 
It is popular with the pupils and enlivens the Spelling 
recitation. 


Adopted by the State Board of Education 
Published by 
Turner E. Smith Company 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Price; 12c F. O B. Richmond 
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Free Catalogue 


Corona Typewriter 
Agency 
605 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 








117.7 Per Cent Gain 


If You Want Results, You Want 


The Thorndike Arithmetics 


Texts Used Exclusively in Kansas City, Missouri 


Since 1917 


The Department of Research and 
Efficiency of the Kansas City Schools in 
its November, 1924, report, shows a gain 
over 1915 of 117.7 per cent in the ability 
of pupils to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, as determined by scientific tests 


in examples correctly solved. 


The Thorndike Arithmetics are a 


course of study in themselves. 


Followed page by page, they give the 
easiest mastery of the fundamental 


operations. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. F-122) 
































Macustlian Elementary Textbooks Adopted by the 
State of Virginia 


include 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Optional Basal 


Primer 
A series characterized by First S upp lementary Illustrated by truly de- 
Scientific Balance  be- ~ lightful illustrations by 
tween attractive content First Reader Maud and Miska Peter- 
and practical method. Second Reader sham. 


Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 


Fifth Rea 


der 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Representative 
W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
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For All Buyers of School Seats 
~ During Fifty Years ~ 


AINTAINING a natural supremacy 
among builders of school furniture, 
the American Seating Company has been 
granted pre-eminence for fifty years... 
Therefore its recommendation of 
Tubular Steel Model No. 101 is of im- 
portance to all buyers of school seats. 
Over 4,000,000 of these desks are now 
in use, giving excellent service through- 
out the United States. 


You, too, can use Model 101 to ad- 
vantage. 

And... your selection made... 
delivery of “American” seats is always 
prompt, because we have at all times in 
our 53 distributing stations throughout 
the country a supply of many different 
models awaiting shipment. Thus, despite 
the rush of the busy summer months, we 
can assure you service with dispatch. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been: built to cost far less in the end 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Richmond, Va—Charleston W. Va. 
Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia 
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Your Vacation Will Be Better, [f First. 
You Procure Unrestricted Foot Comfort! 


With the mode calling for a boyish effect, a woman 
may wear a plain oxford most of the summer. No other 
style of shoe has the comfort and utility of an oxford. 
The Cantilever has a close-fitting heel and a snug flexible 
arch, which supports the foot and allows freedom. 





A Cantilever oxford is wonderful for walking—for those hours of each 
day when you should have unrestricted foot comfort. 


All Cantilever oxfords and pumps are unusually flexible, there- 
fore circulation in the foot is more free than in ordinary shoes with 
their rigid shanks. This good circulation makes your feet more com- 
fortable in hot weather. In ordinary shoes, feet tend to “puff’’ and 
swell, because of restricted circulation. Hence, we suggest that you 
wear Cantilever Shoes this summer and see how much they add to your vacation 


enjoyments. This is the time to make sure of your “shoe comfort,” before you 
go away. 





List of Cantilever Dealers in Virginia * 
Charlottesville - - - - - W. J. Keller Co. 
District of Columbia, 


Washington, D.C. - - Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1319 F Street, N. W. (Inter- _ 
state Bldg.) 


Harrisonburg - - - - - B. Ney & Sons 

Lynchburg - - - - - - - Isbell-Bowman Co., 819 Main St. 

Newport News - - - - - Oser Brothers 

Norfolk -------- Ames & Brownley (Women’s Cantilever) 
Burk & Co. (Men's Cantilever) 

Richmond - - - - - - - Seymour Sycle, 5 W. Broad St. 

Roanoke ------- I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
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N. E. A. INDIANAPOLIS June 28 to July 3 


We shall have a booth (No. 150) near the registration desk at the N. E. A, headquarters in the Short- 
ridge High School, where we shall be glad to have you call. Make this a place to meet your friends. 
Superintendents will find the booth conveniently located to meet teachers. The FISK TEACHERS 
AGENCY of Chicago has for many years been a leader. To meet the still growing needs we have 
increased our facilities by acquiring the adjoining suite of offices. 


We cover all sections of the country and all lines of educational work. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











ga, TEACHERS 


SY AGENCY 
ne JOINING ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 













eee eee Fok Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
e BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


& = % 211 N. Calvert St. We. place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Jeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 



































DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades The 
Note the Good Points of Our William Byrd Press 
DRAPER SHADES Incorporated 











Reliable 
Adjustable P : 
Permanent rinters 
Efficient NOTHING TOO LARGE 
Rapid NOTHING TOO SMALL 
Sanitary College Annuals and School 
Handy Catalogs are Our Specialties 
Artistic ESTIMATES 
Durable CHEERFULLY 
Essential FURNISHED 
Patented January 8 1907 Serviceable 


and August 7, 1923 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SprceLanpD, INDIANA 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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INSTRUCTION IN MAKING 
GARDEN POSTERS 


(An excerpt from one of our Art Service 
Letters on this timely topic telling a 
second-grade teacher how to present the 
subject.) 


“Cut flower shapes—all different—from lightly 
tinted papers which the children have com- 
pleted with ‘ARTISTA’ Water Colors the 
previous day. 

“Outline the flower and leaf forms with a 
firm line of ‘CRAYOLA’ in color. (The chil- 
dren will already have begun to do this. Did 
you ever watch a child who was busy cut- 
ting? After his tongue goes in he reaches 
for his precious box of ‘CRAYOLA,’ even 
though you have not suggested it, and his 
arm movements begin.) 

“Combine the flowers with lettering in 
‘CRAYOLA.’ Make a large group poster from 
the flowers left over. 

“The luncheon napkins for the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Meeting could be decorated with flowers 
in the corners.” 

Send for your copy of the “Little Folio of 
Art Service Letters’ containing illustrated 
helps for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 
Manufacturers of the best known Crayons in 
the world 





























Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 
86th Year 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 


























Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Will conduct a summer session, beginning June 22 
and ending July 31, in which courses will be 
offered for the following certificates: First Grade, 
Elementary, Normal Professional, Special, Colle- 
giate, Collegiate Professional. Write for Bulletin. 






Wo. J. Crark, President J. W. Barco, Director 














Shenandoah College 


Dayton, Virginia 


In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. In 
sight of the proposed Park. In a short distance 
of four famous Caves, the Natural Bridge and the 
Natural Chimneys. 


Prices from $250 to $300 


Offers the following courses: Two years of 
standard college work; four years of high school 
work; Art; Expression; very complete work in 
Commercial studies including special secretarial 
training; Band, Orchestra, and Public School music 
fully accredited, and the best opportunity for an 
excellent training in both instrumental and vocal 
music to be found in the South. 


Catalogue free 


Address 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
Box A, Dayton, Va. 


Social Workers 
Wanted 


Social Workers are needed in the South for 
many types of positions. Women of mature age 
with experience in teaching or other public ser- 
vice are especially desired. 

Salaries range from $1200 to $1500 per year to 
begin. Teachers in the past have borrowed money 
to take the required training and have found it 
possible to pay it back in a few years out of the 
increase in salary. 

Training may be secured in from one to two 
years, depending on previous educational experi- 
ence. For further information fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Richmond, Va. 

Tear Off and Mail 


oc. OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
LIC HEALTH, 
15 N. Ott St., Richmond, Va. 
Please send me information about positions in 
social work and methods of training. 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. 8S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

Ir Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Im. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

Department of Education.— Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women. 

VII. e Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 





cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 
For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTER, University, Virginia 
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The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) School of Agriculture: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-demonstration 
agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director; 
(2) School of Education: four-year, high-school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director; 
(3) School of Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become home makers and 
teachers of home economics, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer 
School for Teachers: courses to meet the needs of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high- 
school teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education— 


George P. Phenix, Director, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—General Business Course and Secretarial Course,—leading to 
a diploma; aims to give young men and young women such training in business principles and practice 
as to prepare them for business positions or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant 


Director. 
: TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled builders by thorough instruction in business 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of archi- 
tecture—Harry J. DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 
For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Here one may receive the 
best possible training at the least possible cost. 
Winter and summer sessions. 

Regular college courses leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses can be counted towards a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brivces, 
Registrar 


Director Summer Quarter 























IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
HARRISONBURG 


State Teachers College 


The Professional Training of Teachers 


Member American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Two year curricula 


For Elementary Teachers 


Four year curricula 


For Elementary Teachers, High School Teach- 
ers, and Home Economics Specialists 


Organized on quarter basis 


Registration now in progress for Summer 
Quarter and Fall Quarter 1925. 


For further particulars apply to 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 








FREDERICKSBURG 
State Teachers 


College 


Two year diploma courses for teaching 
(a) Primary grades; (b) grammar grades; 
(c) EL. S grades in Jr. High School; (d) 
Home Economics; (e) Commercial Subjects. 


Four year B. S. Degree courses leading to teaching 
or supervising in elementary or high schools: 


(a) Academic subjects (English, History, 
Math., Science, Latin, French) ; (b) Physical 
Education; (c) Fine and Industrial Arts; 
(d) Public School Music; (e) Commercial 
subjects. 


A standard Teachers College, holding membership 
in American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Summer quarter begins June 15th. Regular winter 
school courses given. 


Send for Winter or Summer School Catalog, 
and late bulletins. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


RADFORD 


State Teachers 
College 


Spring and Summer Quarters 


The Spring Quarter opens March 24. All collegiate and 
professional courses are offered during this quarter. 
The First Term of the Summer Quarter opens June 15. 
The Second Term of the Summer Quarter July 27. The 
Summer Quarter offers practically every type of course 
needed by any teacher in Virginia. Review Courses for 
First Grade Certificates; courses for the Renewal or 
Extension of Certificates; Collegiate Professional 
Courses for the Elementary Certificate; courses for high 
school ‘graduates wishing to teach in September; and 
courses leading to the Normal Professional Certificate. 
Courses for Special Certificates to teach high school 
subjects and other ge Subjects; courses in Super- 
vision; courses for High School Teachers, High School 
Principals, and Superintendents; and regular college 
courses with credit toward degrees. 

A large number of special lecturers, speakers, and enter- 
tainers. Seven-Day Chautauqua on the college campus. 
Excursions to beautiful and historic points in South- 
west Virginia. 


For catalogue and special literature, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELIL, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 
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PLACE’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 


By Pertey OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D., 
576 pages Professor of Latin, Syracuse University Price, $1.63 


From a Junior High School Teacher 


“I am very much pleased with Place’s Second Year Latin and cannot praise it too highly. 
It is a most attractive textbook as to its appearance,—good clear print, interesting illustra- 
tions, and splendid maps. The military diagrams are the clearest and best that I have seen 


in any edition of Caesar. 


“The introduction to the Gallic War is exceedingly fine. Section 82 of the Introduction 


is invaluable. 


“I like the arrangement of the book throughout,—the syntax is presented in the ideal 
way, and the marginal comments cannot fail to arouse the interest of the student. 


“Dr. Place has vitalized the study of Caesar. 


I wish that his book might be placed in 


the hands of all students who are studying Caesar.” 


A College Professor’s Verdict 


“Place’s Second Year Latin is a good step in the right direction. The teachers of the 
country seem to be pretty generally agreed on two points: first, that the amount of gram- 
mar included in the typical first year book is more than can be done in one year; and 
second, that much easy, interesting, and worthwhile reading material should precede the 
attacking of Caesar’s Gallic War. Dr. Place’s two-book series meets this growing demand. 

“IT commend also the working out of the first twenty chapters of the Gallic War in a 


form comparable to that employed in the ‘ 


‘chapters” or lessons found in the first book. 


I heartily approve of the use of selections from the seven books of Caesar, rather than 
the traditional use of four straight books with perhaps selections at the end.” 








EE 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 





























Why Waste Your Pupils’ Time? 


The Test and Study 
Speller 


By STarcH AND MIrIcK 


first tests the pupil to see what words he cannot 
spell, and second, provides for supervised study 
of those words on which each individual pupil 
fails. 


The result is a saving of considerable time each 
day which the better spellers may spend in more 
profitable ways. 


Helpful suggestions to teachers, dictation exer- 
cises, dictionary study, systematic reviews of the 
more difficult words are among the unique fea- 
tures of this speller. 


By resolution of the State Board of Vir- 
ginia, after July 1, 1925, all new classes 
formed in spelling in the elementary schools 
shall use THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 























LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


By MARIAN A. DOGHERTY 
of the Boston Public Schools 


The literature teacher is there to create; to create 
book-lovers. The mission of this book is to tell 
teachers how to do that. 


Just published, Price, postpaid, one dollar 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M G. KIRKPATRICK 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS contains twenty-two 
chapters dealing with experiences of various 
teachers with whom the author had worked, and 
brings out their strong points as well as their 
weaknesses. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


34 Beacon St., Boston 
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Another state adoption for the l¥ ebster Histories 





Kansas 


has just adopted 


Webster’s Early European History 
Webster’s Modern European History 
Webster’s World History 


for exclusive use in all the high schools of the state for a period of five years. 


Virginia 
Utah 


The Webster states to date are 


Texas Indiana Oregon 
Florida Alabama Kansas 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street 


New York City 








New Ideas In Bradley Helps .. . for Primary Teachers 


STORY BUILDING 
WITH BLOCKS 


No. 8275— An innovation 
which the primary teacher 
will find of greatest assist- 
ance in stimulating interest. 
The 32 wooden blocks are 
each printed on six sides. 
There are 150 simple words, 
including every part of 
speech and using every let- 
ter in the alphabet. 

The blocks are numbered 
and key sentences are ar- 
ranged in the _ instruction 
booklet. By rotating any 
block in a sentence, a new 
word is inserted, and a 
great variety of combina- 
tions may thus be secured. 
Price, per box, 60 cents. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF 
PRIMARY MATERIALS 
WATER COLORS 
AND CRAYONS 











SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


Each set contains six of the best known stories and tales in general 
use in lower educational circles. Each story is represented by black 
silhouette illustrations printed upon tough manila stock together with 
three simple sentences applicable to the illustration. Each story is 
packed complete in an envelope and the six envelopes are in durable box. 

8294. Set I. The Three Bears, The Bears’ Bowls, The Bears’ Chairs, 
The Bears’ Beds, Little Spider's First Web, Chicken Little. 

8296. Set II. The Little Red Hen, Little Black Sambo, Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, The Boy and the Goat, The Pancake, The Three Little Pigs. 

Price, each set, $0.30; mailing weight, 1 lb. 


SELF-KEYED NUMBER CARDS 


Designed to individualize fundamental number work. There is only 
one answer possible in each problem and that answer is keyed. Each 
card is different, containing 16 examples, representing 4 operations 
The pupils work is individual, the directions are personal and the 
records are reliable. Three sets: 8370-Z Integers; 8371-II Fractions; 
8372-III Decimals. Price, per set, $0.60; mailing weight, 12 oz. 

Self-keyed arithmetic material of unusual merit. Samples furnished 
free upon request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


17th and ARCH STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Our New Catalog Will Be Ready July First 


A F rull Line School Furniture, Equipment 
| . and Supplies 
School Desks, 


Church Furniture, 
Auditorium Chairs, 
Sunday School Equipment, 
Blackboards, 

And complete line of 
school supplies 


We shall be glad to submit plans and 
to have our representative call on you 
at the proper time. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Post Office Box 1177 Richmond, Virginia 2000-12 West Marshall St. 
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Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 
We Specialize in 
School Desks 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 






and of 
Auditorium Seating Seating Equipment 
ECLIPSE ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 
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Objectives of the May Campaign, 1925 


“A Greater Virginia Through Education” 


1—To interpret to the citizens of Virginia the educational development and 


needs of the Commonwealth. 


2—To promote the fundamental considerations necessary for the future pro- 
gress of the State—its economic welfare through a proper form of taxation 
and more adequate means of transportation, the furtherance of the public 
health program, and all other activities of the body politic that have a funda- 
mental relation to schools from the first grade through the university. 


3—To secure the reasonable consolidation of schools, equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children, longer school terms, full and regular atttendance, 
and a more adequate corps of professionally trained teachers with commen- 


surate compensation. 


4—To inform all citizens as to Virginia’s assets in economic resources, in agri- 
cultural and industrial development, in her commercial and recreational possi- 
bilities and in the personnel of her citizenship. 


5—-The ultimate objective of the ‘Campaign is to create among the people an in- 
telligent public opinion which will demand progressive legislation leading to 
a greater Virginia and resulting in a Pan-Virginia patriotic leadership. 
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Introduction — Proclamation — Letters 


INTRODUCTION 


Before entering upon another May Campaign to 
interpret Virginia to itself with the hope of show- 
ing how a greater Virginia through education is 
possible, it is necessary to take stock in order to 
see what has lately been accomplished educationally ; 
this will constitute a safe basis on which to predi- 
cate future progress. 


The May Campaign of 1905 was undeniably a 
contributory influence in the educational and civic 
development of the State which followed, but in 
this development, which has come in recent years 
and now constitutes a brilliant chapter in civic 
achievement in Virginia, a full measure of credit 
must be bestowed wherever it justly belongs. The 
committee in the preparation of this handbook fully 
recognizes the debt which the State owes to those 
faithful men and women, from the most humble 
school patron and school teacher to the highest 
State official, who together may have backed un- 
ceasingly every legitimate movement planned to 
serve the childhood of the Commonwealth. 


The fruits of past labors constitute a sort of 
memorial to those responsible for bringing these 
labors to pass. Note the changes from 1910 to 
1924: Since 1910 the school enrollment has in- 
creased approximately 40 per cent, while the at- 
tendanee has increased more than 60 per cent, 
although the school population in this period has 
inereased little more than 10 per cent; the school 
term has inereased from 140 days to 160 days as 
an average for the State; and the school property 
has inereased from a value of $8,500,000 to $44,- 
500,000. Vocational education has been introduced 
with an expenditure of $70,000 in 1919, raised to 
$350,000 by 1924. The number of school teachers 
has inereased 60 per cent and the professional quali- 
fications of teachers have been raised markedly; 
about 20 per cent held professional certificates in 
1920, while in 1924 57 per cent held such certifi- 
cates. The number of high schools has increased 
from less than 100 schools in 1910, which may be 
regarded as comparable to the 372 standard accred- 
And 
all this good record has been possible because school 
revenues from 1910 to 1924 increased approximately 
five hundred per cent. Surely these evidences of 


progress are sufficient on which to base a new hope 
that the development which will place Virginia 
where she rightfully belongs will come speedily. 
The May Campaign of 1905 set forth eight ob- 
These were: \{1) A nine months’ school 
(2) A high school within reason- 


jectives. 
for every child. 


able distance of every child. (3) Well-trained teach- 
ers for all public schools. (4) Efficient supervision 
of schools. (5) The introduction of agricultural and 
industrial training into the schools. (6) The pro- 
motion of libraries and correlation of public libra- 
ries and public schools. (7) Schools for the defee- 
tive and dependent classes. (8) The organization 
of a Citizens’ Education Association in every county 
and city. 


Most of these campaign objectives of 1905 are 
still outstanding educational objectives, and they 
will no doubt continue to be fundamental objectives 
for years to come. Because, however, the educa- 
tional situation in the last twenty years in Virginia 
has developed intricate complexities with ramifica- 
tions touching every fundamental activity of the 
Commonwealth, the campaign objectives of 1925 
are‘ broader, somewhat more complex, and involving 
many related considerations, such as higher educa- 
tion, roads, health, taxation, economic resources 
both developed and undeveloped, and the like. 
Again, in the campaign this year local communities 
will be encouraged to find their own specifie ob- 
jectives, to be considered along with the more gen- 
eral objectives established for the State. Regard- 
less of whatever statements may be given to present 
objectives, the one objective above all others in this 
campaign is to show that a GREATER VIRGINIA 
THROUGH EDUCATION is utterly hopeless un- 
less the rural childhood of the State has educational 
opportunities at least the equivalent of those al- 
ready maintained for the children of the cities of 
this Commonwealth. 


Data and materials of many kinds selected for a 
handbook like this one must be taken from various 
sources, some of which cannot in every instance 
be acknowledged. Too, it is always difficult to know 
what to omit from a speaker’s handbook; lack of 
space, however, compels the omission of some of 
the best material available. Fortunately, much of 
this material is accessible to many who will use 
this handbook. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge its indebted- 
ness to many persons who contributed suggestions 
and materials for the handbook. A co-operative 
effort of this sort undertaken by those who already 
have a crowded schedule of daily work would be 
next to impossible except for the assistance and ad- 
vice of many who are deeply interested in the cause 
represented by the effort. 


W. T. SANGER, Chairman 


Committee + CORNELIA 8. ADAIR 
C. J. HEATWOLE. 





2 THE MAY CAMPAIGN OF 1925 


PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the education of all the people is 
recognized as being the most important funetion of 
the Commonwealth, not only in the established forms 
of instruction in our schools but in all the factors 
that go to make up a great people and a growing 
and healthy civilization, 

AND WHEREAS, our State has made wonderful 
progress in education in the past decade, yet if she 
is to maintain this rate of progress and thereby fit 
her youth for the ever-increasing demands of modern 
life, we must further exert our efforts in providing 
more adequate educational opportunity with the 
ultimate objectives of creating an intelligent and 
enlightened public opinion that will result in a 
quickening interest in a more equal educational op- 
portunity and in the factors that make for a grow- 
ing, healthy and great civilization, 

THEREFORE, I, E. Lee Trinkle, Governor of 
Virginia, do hereby urge the people of Virginia to 
co-operate in every possible way in making the May 
Campaign of 1925 a success, to the end that we may 
have ‘‘A Greater Virginia Through Education.’’ 

Given under my hand and Lesser Seal of our 
Commonwealth at Richmond this fifteenth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five and in the one hundred and 
forty-ninth year of the Commonwealth. 

(Signed) E. LEE TRINKLE, 
Governor. 
By the Governor, 
Bb. O. JAMES, 
Seeretary of the Commonwealth. 





A MESSAGE FROM DR. TIGERT 

I am very much gratified to learn of the Campaign 
which is to be undertaken in Virginia for ‘‘A 
GREATER VIRGINIA THROUGH EDUCATION.”’ 
Experience has amply demonstrated that the greatest 
educational progress has resulted from this type of 
campaign. The educational awakening in North 
Carolina is an outstanding example. By virtue of 
the fact that under our democratic system of local 
control every American voter enjoys a measure of 
coutrol in our schools, it is necessary that cam- 
paigns whereby the public may become better in- 
formed with reference to the activities, the needs 
and the objectives of the schools shall precede any 
forward step. Public education and public under- 
standing must march together. Attempts to push 
an educational program without intelligent par- 
ticipation on the part of the publie have invariably 
resulted in reaction. 

It is my hope that this campaign will be eminently 
successful and I feel free to predict that it will mark 
the dawn of a new era of progress and prosperity 
for the Old Dominion State. There is no factor upon 
which prosperity hinges so directly and so com- 
pletely as upon education, and no investment of 
money has ever paid such large dividends either in 


the intellectual or the material welfare of the citi- 
zens as the money that has been expended upon 


schools. 
JOHN J. TIGERT, 


Commissioner of Education. 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1925. 





MESSAGE FROM HON. HARRIS HART 


Public education is beyond question the most im- 
portant function of a democracy. The support of 
publie education through taxation is a tribute which 
people must pay for the privilege of living in a 
democratic society. The schools in any State will 
develop just in proportion as the people appreciate 
the fundamental importance to the State as a poli- 
tical unit, and the equally as fundamental im- 
portance to the children of the State as its future 
citizens. Education must not only interpret the 
ideals of democratic citizenship but it must give 
also that preparation which is necessary to make 
every person an economic and social factor in the 
State’s life. 

The matter of prime importance is to see to it 
that the people really understand the necessity of 
public education and interpret aright its influence 
upon the State and upon the individual. 

The May Campaign is projected for the purpose 
of bringing to the minds of the people these funda- 
mental considerations. The people in any State can 
have just about as efficient schools as they desire 
and demand. 

We are a little apt to talk rather easily about the 
education of all of the children of all of the people 
without quite understanding the great effort involved 
and the high cost of maintenance necessary. An 
efficient scheme of training is no cheap thing. It 
means the outlay of vast sums of public funds 
through taxation. 

We have attempted to train boys and girls in 
Virginia at a total per capita cost of less than forty 
dollars ($40.00). This per capita embraces not only 
instruction, operation and maintenance, but even the 
cost of school buildings per year. States to the 
north and west of us have long since given up the 
effort to maintain adequate school facilities for any- 
thing like so small an average per capita cost. A 
survey of a western State published some months 
ago suggested the inability of this State to keep pace 
with its neighbors because its per eapita cost of 
$86.00 was below the average of the surrounding 
states. When these costs in other sections are con- 
sidered it is not difficult to see the source of most 
of the deficiencies in the public schools of our 
southern states. 

Some defects in the public schoo] system may be 
attributed to administration, some to the lack of 
trained teachers in certain quarters, some to the in- 
different execution of wise policies, but in final 
analysis the chief defects will be found attributable 
to a too narrow and circumscribed operating fund. 

The May Campaign will serve to interpret to the 
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people the recent achievements of the publie schools, 
to depict their present defects and to emphasize 
their urgent needs. 

It may be said that the public sentiment for educa- 
tion in Virginia is growing; that there is now a saner 
demand for the right type of school facilities. The 
May Campaign will encourage this sentiment and 
will tend to direct the minds of the people into 
channels of safe educational thought. The cam- 
paign will serve as a great public forum for the 
exchange of ideas, offering an opportunity for con- 
structive criticism from which undoubtedly must 
come wiser plans and policies to guide us in the 
future. 


The State Board of Education is urging a material 
increase in the funds to support the elementary 
schools, an increase in the high school fund, and a 
fund for equalization of school opportunities as be- 
tween the different counties of the State. Each one 
of these recommendations will beyond doubt be 
amply treated in the campaign literature and need 
not be discussed at this point. The Department of 
Education joins all other educational forces in Vir- 
ginia in urging the people during the month of 
May to think primarily about public education as 
one of the largest and most fundamental under- 
takings of the State. 





Why a Campaign for Education in Virginia 


THE MAY CAMPAIGN—ITS ORIGIN 
AND PURPOSE 

The May Campaign 1925 was inspired by re- 
ealling the splendid results of the ‘‘May Campaign 
of 1905’’ when the people of Virginia waked up 
to a new and intensive interest in education—The 
progress in education in Virginia dates from the 
May Campaign of 1905. 

The executive committee of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association in October, 1924, in making 
their recommendations to the board of directors, in- 
cluded a recommendation that the State Association 
inaugurate a State-wide effort to conduct a cam- 
paign for ‘‘A Greater Virginia Through Education”’ 
in May, 1925, emphasizing the State’s assets and 
resources in agriculture, in industries, in commerce— 
especially the development of Hampton Roads as a 
port, in historieal shrines and natural curiosities, and 
the further development of her educational oppor- 
tunities. Favorable action was taken by the board 
of directors, and this action was later approved at 
the business session of the State Association. The 
action called for an appropriation of funds to de- 
fray the expenses of such a campaign and for the 
appointment of a steering committee to carry out 
its purposes. 

The steering committee held a meeting on Janu- 
ary 24 and outlined the features of an effective 
organization for the campaign. 

The handbook will be ready for distribution about 
April 1. This issue of the Journal contains an 
epitome of the contents of the handbook. The 
further organization ealls for a steering committee 
in each of the eleven districts of the State, and they 
in turn are to appoint a similar committee in each 
of the counties. Through this organization, the 
Campaign will provide for a big mass meeting of 
citizens in each of the one hundred counties of the 
State during the month of May, 1925. 


The central committee has appointed Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler director of the Campaign and Jos. H. 
Saunders vice-director. The director was authorized 
to open headquarters with Mr. George W. Guy in 
charge and to employ an adequate office staff. Ac- 
cordingly the headquarters were opened and put in 
operation at 215 State Office Building, Richmond, 
Va., March 15, 1926. This office will maintain a 
publicity bureau and a speakers’ bureau, and it will 


send out all printed material and will conduct the 
correspondence relative to the Campaign. 

The plan of the central committee embraces a 
State-wide movement to bring into sympathetic co- 
operation the membership of all the organizations, 
State and local, who have for their purpose the 
welfare of the citizens of the Commonwealth to the 
end that they may realize the united power of the 
State and utilize the resources of Virginia in bring- 
ing about a better and larger life for all of its 
citizenship. 

This is a campaign of information. It will avail 
itself of all means of disseminating important facts 
among the people of Virginia through general pub- 
licity in the press of the State, through especially 
prepared printed material, through organized dis- 
cussion groups and mass meetings of citizens in 
every city and county of the Commonwealth. 

The ultimate objective of the Campaign is to 
create an intelligent public opinion among the people 
for further steps in the progress toward a greater 
Virginia in agriculture, in industry, in commerce 
and in education in a pan-Virginia patriotic states- 
manship. 





‘*‘WHO CARES?’’ 


Today school opens. Down the dusty road, under 
a stinging September sun, plods a small barefooted 
boy with a few dog-eared books under his arm, on 
his way to the seat of learning in this isolated com- 
munity—the one-room school. His people back home 
are poor, in fact, the whole community is economieal- 
ly backward. 

The new teacher at the door greets the small lad. 
She is young, without experience, unfamiliar with 
the many responsibilities ahead, and unknown 
and untried in the community. She has enthusiasm 
and devotion; this is her first school. She has been 
employed for a seven-months’ school term with a 
possibility that the school will be closed earlier on 
account of small attendance or shortage of school 
funds. 

In the community there are few well-to-do 
families. One has a private tutor for its children, 
and the other families either send their children 
away to school or they have none to send. 

The weeks pass and the young teacher, by diligent 
effort by day and night, is able to keep up the aver- 
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age of twenty pupils required of a legal one-room 
school until the fifth month is passed. One family 
patronizing the school moves away, in another there 
is sickness, and simultaneous with these misfortunes 
the money runs out and one day the order is re- 
ceived for the school to close. Fifteen pupils receive 
the news gladly and accept their deliverance from 
school with childish anticipation of a vacation. 

Such has been the record of this school for many 
years. Inexperienced teachers, poorly paid, required 
to teach seven grades of work for short terms of 
from five to seven months, with the consequent re- 
sult that the school is open so few days in the year 
that some members of the community hardly dis- 
cover that there is a school or will be a school 
except when the tax money is asked for. 


The influence of both the environment and the 
school are not sufficiently stimulating to cause its 
pupils to remain in school beyond the time of such 
physical maturity as will enable them to enter some 
sort of employment. Furthermore, had they re- 
mained in school for the usual length of time re- 
quired for completing the elementary grades they 
would in the end have had little more than one-half 
of an elementary education, because of the short 
terms provided and the long vacation periods in- 
tervening. Without appropriate standards of life, 
without establishing the ideals of citizenship and 
modes of behavior expected of good citizens, with- 
out facility to appreciate and realize the finer things 
of earth, without, in fact, resourcefulness in spend- 
ing the leisure time afforded in our day, what ean 
the product of this school be expected to contribute 
economically and spiritually to the welfare of the 
State? This picture is fairly typical, of which there 
are many duplicates, but the more serious question 
is, Who Cares? Even some of the more substantial 
citizens not only ignore the struggling publie school 
but have at times breathed out threatenings against 
its very existence. forgetting that ignorance, super- 
stition, perfidy, and with them the natural logical] 
accompaniments, social maladjustment and crime 
produced by social neglect, may be expected some 
day. 

The evident remedy of this most unhappy situa- 
tion is the equalization of educational opportunity, 
to the end that the childhood of the State may be 
served in every community regardless of financial 
stability and social standing. Any other policy of 
school administration and support will lead inevi- 
tably to such acute local conditions in parts of the 
Commonwealth that in time the entire Common- 
wealth must settle for the consequences. Long ago 
it was said that one formation is better than a hun- 
dred reformations, being better to rear the child- 
hood of the day in accordance with their inherent 
needs and possibilities than to resort to processes 
of remaking neglected youth. 

In Virginia at this time there are about 12,000 
defectives, dependents, delinquents, and insane, in- 
cluding the inmates of the State penitentiary, which 
cost the State $2,600.000 a year or about $216 per 
individual a year. Many of these individuals would 
be useful citizens within the State had the proper 
education, at a cost not averaging more than $50 
per year, been provided. Such conditions can never 
be met until education has been made in truth a 
State function. 


DOES THE PUBLIC KNOW ITS SCHOOLS? 


It is a far cry from the ox cart to modern trans- 
portation, from the tallow dip to the electric light, 
from the sickle to the mower and binder. The public 
at large knows this progress intimately and knows, 
too, the multitudinous changes that have taken place 
in the whole field of invention and material progress. 
It may be fair to say, furthermore, that the public 
is conversant with many of the changes that have 
come to all of our modern social institutions. It can 
be said, however, that the general public knows all 
too little about the one great institution of society 
which daily touches one-quarter of the total popula- 
tion either as students, teachers, or school execu- 
tives. 


The reason for this state of affairs is at hand. 
The average individual can readily keep up with the 
changes that have come to transportation, to in- 
vention, and the like because these changes are 
paraded before the public through their advertise- 
ment on a commercial basis, and through their daily 
use. Likewise, the changes in many of our social 
institutions are well known because the routine ac- 
tivities of our citizenship takes them to these in- 
stitutions or brings them in contact with them. In 
the ease of the schools, on the other hand, the adults 
are seldom present to learn of their operation. In- 
stead, their children represent them in the schools, 
and as long as affairs are administered without the 
development of local antagonism, the schools are 
more or less ignored or forgotten. 


It must be said that the up-to-date school execu- 
tive makes a serious attempt to inform the public 
with regard to the conduct of the schools, but this 
information is to such a large degree incomplete or 
second-hand that the publie at large does not really 
know its schools. The average individual, for ex- 
ample, when he hears or reads of any school activity 
thinks of it naturally in terms of his experience with 
the same activity of those days when he was in at- 
tendance upon the schools. 


Some school folks have begun to believe that the 
publie knows in reality less about its schools than 
any other social institution. For this the school folk 
are partly responsible and the public is partly re- 
sponsible. 


If transportation and communication, if methods 
of farming, of merchandising, banking, and pro- 
cesses of manufacture have changed across the years, 
it is quite as natural that changes should have come 
to the teaching process and to the administration of 
schools. In fact, were the schools of today but 
repetitions of the schools of yesterday, no more 
serious indictment could be brought against them. 
Inevitably when the public thinks soberly upon this 
consideration it will understand the numerous 
changes that have come to the teaching process, to 
the course of study, to the qualifications of teachers 
insisted upon, to the type of school architecture em- 
ploved, ete. 

All the changes that have come to education in 
the last generation cannot be successfully defended. 
nor do the experts in every instance agree as to the 
next steps, but this is not a condition that prevails 
alone in the field of education. It is characteristic 
of every field of activity. 


The public ought to know its schools and know 
them intimately. because the next generation will be 
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just about as good as the home, schools, and churches 
of the present generation. To acquaint the public 
with its schools, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers all have their part. The public, too, has 
its responsibility and should meet the school folks 
half way in an effort to understand and contribute 
to the advancement of education. 





READING AND LEADERSHIP 


A prominent Virginian remarked recently that 
the nation is not maintaining its outstanding leader- 
ship in publie life. This, he said, in his opinion, 
was due in part to the fact that few leaders in 
State and national affairs give much time any longer 
to the intensive and extensive reading which char- 
acterized the leaders of the earlier days. 

Broad reading, not only in one’s specialized field 
but also in the more general fields covered by many 
books and periodicals, furnishes the raw material 
for reflection and contributes withal to stimulate 
reflective thinking. It is not so much what a book 
says but what it makes one think that is funda- 
mental. The reading done today is quite likely 
to be confined to the more ephemeral productions 
or to the excessively specialized fields of literature. 

Habits of reading and study for the sheer love of 
it are the result of the reading during the years 
covered by the school life of the average person. 
After an individual comes to engage in adult activi- 
ties the pressure of the modern social organization 
is little conducive to the development of avidity for 
reading and study. ; 

But how ean children be taught to love books 
and to live by them unless they are brought up 
with books? In the first grade of the schools, for 
example, it is provided that children shall study 
two primers and two first readers; this is thought 
to be the minimum in reading material for this 
grade. While it is true that in many schools much 
more reading is done, in many other schools the 
children read less than this amount, due in part 
to the attitude of the patrons of the school who 
think that one primer and one first reader is quite 
enough. Clearly, the remedy for this situation is 
free textbooks which offer a financial economy to 
the citizens of the State and at the same time guar- 
antee a minimum of reading and other educational 
materials. 

Real commendation must be given to those in 
authority who have provided for the encouragement 
and promotion of the school library movement in 
Virginia. This is fruitful of many possibilities, but 
unhappily many schools are still without these little 
essential libraries. 

While the school library must be further de- 
veloped it must not be forgotten that the public 
library facilities in Virginia are meager as com- 
pared with many other States. Perhaps not more 
than 10 per cent of our citizenship is accessible to 
books distributed by free libraries in local com- 
munities, whereas in many States from 80 to 90 
per cent of the citizens have free access to books 
for the asking. 

If we would stimulate real fondness for the 
broadening and enriching experiences that come of 
wide reading, two results must be achieved: First, 
surround the child in the schools with a wealth of 
books and bring him up to love, respect and use 


them; and second, surround the citizenship busy 
with workaday affairs with ample library facilities, 
and the love of reading engendered in childhood 
will carry over to adult years. These provisions 
will not only encourage the potential leadership of 
the future to grow up eager to make a hobby of 
books, but will also do this same thing to a less 
degree for the masses who must follow this leader- 


ship. 





VIRGINIA’S RANK IN THE NATION 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayers, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, in 1920 published index numbers for State 
school systems involving five financial factors and 
five academic factors. Based upon the Virginia 
statistics for 1917 instead of 1918, although the 
figures for the other States were apparently for 
1918, Dr. Ayers at that time gave Virginia an index 
number of school efficiency of 35.26, 100 being as- 
sumed as perfect efficiency. 

The five academic factors selected by Dr. Ayers 
for rating were: 

1. The per cent of school population attending 
school daily. 
Average days attended by each child of school 
age. 
a number of days schools were kept 
open. 
Per cent that the high school attendance was 
of the total attendance. 
Per cent that boys were of girls in high 
schools. 
The financial factors selected by Dr. Ayers were: 
1. Average expenditure per child in average daily 
attendance. 
Average expenditure per child of school age. 
Average expenditure per teacher employed. 
Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than 
teachers’ salaries. 
Expenditure per teacher employed for salaries. 
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Whether these are the most essential and funda- 
mental factors in terms of which a school system 
may be rated, and whether they are comprehensive 
enough to be fair to the total situation involved, 
may be questioned. Nevertheless, this standard of 
rating has been set up and the various States have 
been compared on this basis. It is clear that any 
State which has an average school population in 
proportion to the adult population and has, at the 
same time, an amount of actual material wealth less 
than other States which have fewer children in pro- 
portion to the general population to educate, will 
rate low by comparison. 

Using the Ayers system of index numbers Vir- 
ginia, in 1923, had a final index number of 56, an 
index number of 100 being the standard of excel- 
lence established. With this number in 1918 Vir- 
ginia would have ranked with such States as Illinois, 
Rhode Island, and Kansas, or something like twenty- 
sixth among the States. 

In December, 1924, the American School Board 
Journal carried a complete ranking of the State 
school systems of the United States contributed 
by Dr. Frank M. Phillips, of George Washington 
University, who followed as one of his methods the 
financial and academic factors established by Dr. 
Ayers in 1920. These data are for the school year 
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1921-22. It is, of course, regrettable that the figures 
are not more recent, but to collect educational statis- 
ties for an entire nation requires so much effort that 
by the time the returns are complete they are par- 
tially out of date. 

Dr. Phillips’ rating shows that the Virginia public 
schools gained almost 20 points in educational ef- 
ficiency between 1918 and 1922. For the first time 
in more than a score of years Virginia was ranked 
ahead of all of the following States educationally, 
at least as far as this method of ranking States is 
concerned: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 

Based on an average of five academic factors 
and five financial factors Virginia, in 1918 as in- 
dicated above, was given a final index number of 
35.26, the final index number being an average of the 
five financial and five academie factors. The final 
index number for 1922 was 54.56, a net gain for the 
four-year period of 19.3 points, or a gain in points 
of more than 50 per cent. This gives Virginia a 
rank of 39th among the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. Virginia’s rank in 1918 with the Dis- 
triet of Columbia ineluded was 40th, and 39th when 
the District of Columbia was not included. The 
1922 ratings give the neighboring States the follow- 
ing ranking: Maryland 33rd, West Virginia 38th, 
North Carolina 42nd, among all the States and the 
District of Columbia. 

It is clear that Virginia between 1918 and 1922 
demonstrated considerable ability to go forward 
educationally. In the same time other States had 
gone forward with the result that Virginia’s rank 
in 1922 was little better than in 1918, having moved 
up only from 40th to 39th among the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. Virginia’s rank at the 
present time, of course, is considerably better than 
it was three years ago, but how much better when 
compared with the other States it is impossible to 
say until all the States are rated again. 

Tt seems necessary to reiterate that Virginia has 
gained slightlv and lost nothing in rank among the 
States since 1918, and has progressed during these 
vears so significantly when each successive year’s 
record is compared with the year before that those 
who believe in education as one of the prime con- 
cerns of a democracy may well set themselves to the 
task of promoting publie education in the Common- 
wealth with the assurance that what Virginia has 
done Virginia ean do—that is. go forward. It ean 
be shown that. much remains to be done educa- 
tionally in the State. It also ean be shown that 
Virginia has the resources, both material and spiri- 
tual, to undertake the next steps educationally which 
seem to be so clear and so necessary. 





RANKING VIRGINIA COUNTIES BY 
INDEX NUMBERS 


Index numbers widely used in the field of eco- 
nomies have in recent years heen applied to the 
measurement of the efficiency of schoo] systems. 
For the session 1919-20, the State Department of 
Edueation for the first time rated the counties and 
cities of Virginia in aecordance with a system of 
index numbers computed from the data furnished 
by the school superintendents of the State in their 
annual reports. These index numbers represent the 
average of five index numbers based on financial 


factors and five index numbers based on academic 
factors. At that time the counties of the Common- 
wealth taken together received an index number 
of 61, an index number of 100 being the assumed 
standard of normal excellence. In 1920-21 the in- 
dex number for Virginia counties when again rated 
was 63. In 1922-23, however, this number had 
jumped to 74.86; in 1923-24 it was 75.43. 

The accompanying table gives the rank of Vir- 
ginia counties for 1919-20, 1920-21, 1922-23 and 
1923-24 in terms of final index numbers represent- 
ing the average of five financial and five academic 
factors. The financial factors involved represent 
the average annual salaries of teachers, the per- 
centage of local funds for teachers’ salaries, the 
average cost per schoolroom, the per capita cost of 
instruction based upon enrollment, and the per 
eapita cost of maintenance including instruction; 
the academic factors represent the percentage of 
attendance on population, the percentage of teachers 
who hold first grade or higher than first grade cer- 
tificates, the length of the school term in days, the 
pereentage of high school enrollment based upon 
total enrollment, and the percentage of the pupils 
in the seventh grade based upon total enrollment, 
the last factor constituting a measure of the holding 
power of the school system. Each of these ten fac- 
tors by a simple method is reduced to the basic 100, 
which is the standard of efficiency. The final index 
number for a county or city schoo] system is derived 
by averaging the ten hasie factors and the index 
number for the State school system is derived by 
averaging the final index numbers of the county and 
city school systems of the State. 

It is, of course, patent that any attempt to 
measure educational development or school ef- 
ficiency by means of mere statistics may sometimes 
be misleading for the very good reason that the 
quality of instruction fundamental in educational 
endeavor cannot be truly assessed in the quantita- 
tive terms employed. For purposes of measurement, 
however, certain financial and certain academic fac- 
tors have been generally agreed upon as the es- 
sentials of any school system. In 1920, Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayers of the Russell Sage Foundation defined 
these financial and academic factors in his mono- 
graph, ‘*An Index Number for State School Sys- 
tems.’’ Because of administrative conditions 
peculiar to the South, the financial and academic 
factors selected by Dr. Avers were not altogether 
adaptable to our conditions; hence it seemed wise 
to set up a system of index numbers more near!) 
meeting the conditions in Virginia. This system 
of numbers was applied for two sessions, 1919-2) 
and 1920-21, to both the county and city schools of 
Virginia. It has been found, however, that a new 
system of numbers must be developed for our cities 
or the present plan of rating school systems must 
be modified somewhat in order to meet certain con- 
ditions widely varying between counties and cities. 

A detailed analysis of the educational progress in 
Virginia reveals the remarkable power of the school 
system to yield an academic return quite out «f 
proportion to the funds invested. Although tl! 


table presented here represents only final inde* 
numbers, a study of the index numbers for financi:! 
factors and the index numbers for academic factors 
considered separately shows that the efficiency of 
the county school systems has increased ten points in 
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financial matters since 1919-20, whereas in academic 
matters the increase represents a total of seventeen 
points. Two conclusions are obvious, first, that Vir- 
ginia is receiving an academic return in excess of 
financial investment, and, second, that should ample 
funds be provided for the maintenance of county 
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school systems, these systems as organized at present 
ean be expected in the very near future to meet the 
standard of efficiency set for them. The advance- 
ment made in recent years has been next to phe- 
nomenal and only shortage in funds will seriously 
check this determined upward trend. 


VIRGINIA COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS RANKED BY INDEX NUMBERS 


Index Index 

Rank 1919-20 Number Rank 1920-21 Number 
1 Prince George 85 1 Elizabeth City 85.5 
2 Norfolk 81 2 Arlington 83.4 
3 Arlington 79 2 Prince George 83.4 
3 Nansemond 79 4 Loudoun 82.9 
5S James City 78 5 Henrico 82.5 
6 Henrico 76 6 James City 82.4 
7 Bath 75 7 Bath 77.9 
8 Elizabeth City 73 8 Highland UB : 
9 Loudoun 71 9 Augusta 73.8 
10 Northampton 68 10 Roanoke 73.4 
10 Dinwiddie 68 11 Northampton 72.9 
10 Alleghany 68 12 Norfolk 72.7 
10 Highland 68 13. Nottoway 72.6 
14 Clarke 67 14 Alleghany 72.5 
15 Sussex 66 15 Craig 72.4 
15 Rockingham 66 16 Dinwiddie 71.8 
15 Nottoway 66 17 Botetourt 70.4 
15 Wise 66 18 Shenandoah 70.2 
15 Accomac 66 19 Pulaski 70.1 
15 Shenandoah 66 20 Sussex 70.0 
15 Prince William 66 21 Rockingham 69.8 
22 Chesterfield 65 22 Fairfax 69.6 
22 Richmond 65 22 Isle of Wight 69.6 
22 Madison 65 24 Warwick 69.1 
22 Giles 65 25 Accomac 68.9 
22 Warwick 65 25 Montgomery 68.9 
27 Smyth 63 27 Wise 68.8 
27 Augusta 63 28 Orange 68.4 
27 Botetourt 63 29 Page 68.1 
27 Craig 63 30 Warren 67.3 
27 Orange 63 31 Nansemond 67.2 
32 Tazewell 62 32 Princess Anne 66.4 
32 Surry 62 33 Smyth 66.1 
32 Rockbridge 62 34 . Tazewell 65.9 
32 Roanoke 62 35 Chesterfield 65.0 
32 Pulaski 62 36 Bedford 64.9 
32 Fauquier 62 36 Rockbridge 64.9 
32 Isle of Wight 62 38 Prince Edward 64.6 
32 Washington 62 38 Prince William 64.6 
40 Northumberland 60 38 York 64.6 
41 Princess Anne 59 41 Fauquier 64.0 
41 York 59 42 Charlotte 63.6 
41 Hanover 59 42 Middlesex 63.6 
41 Prince Edward 59 44 Giles 63.3 
41 Warren 59 45 Hanover 63.2 
41 Fairfax 59 46 Nelson 62.7 
41 Southampton 59 47 Clarke 62.4 
48 Rappahannock 58 48 Southampton 62.2 
49 Mathews 56 49 Northumberland 61.8 
49 Montgomery 56 50 King William 61.5 
49 Caroline 56 51 Albemarle 61.4 
49 Gloucester 56 52 Culpeper 61.2 
49 Mecklenburg 56 53 Appomattox 60.9 
49 Wythe 56 54 Cumberland 60.8 
49 Campbell 56 55 Surry 60.2 
49 Henry 56 56 Wythe 59.9 
57 Culpeper 55 57 Fluvanna 59.8 
57 Westmoreland 55 57 Lancaster 59.8 
57 Albemarle 55 59 Ambherst 58.9 
60 Middlesex 54 60 Madison 58.7 
60 Bedford 54 61 Washington 58.5 
62 Charlotte $3 62 Scott 58.2 
62 Spotsylvania 53 63 Lunenburg 57.8 
62 Frederick 53 64 Mecklenburg 57.6 
62 Page 53 65 Frederick 56.8 
62 Greensville 53 66 Mathews 56.7 
62 King William 53 67 King and Queen 56.6 
62 Fluvanna 53 68 Campbell 56.5 
69 Scott 52 68 Lee 56.5 
69 Kingand Queen 52 70 Caroline 56.4 
69 Russell 52 71 Spotsylvania 56.3 
72 Lee 51 72 Richmond 56.0 
72 Lancaster 51 73 Henry 53.5 
72 Powhatan 51 73 Rappahannock 55.5 
75 Dickenson 50 75 Charles City 55.0 
75 Appomattox 50 76 Greenesville 54.8 
75 Nelson 50 76 New Kent 54.8 


Rank 


CONAN WN 


Index 

1922-23 Number 
Elizabeth City 103.41 
Henrico 95.25 
Nottoway 95.10 
Highland 94.42 
Arlington 91.94 
James City 91.93 
Augusta 88.18 
Loudoun 88.16 
Norfolk 87.58 
Wise 87.40 
Warwick 85.30 
Prince George 84.51 
Northampton 83.06 
Giles 83.05 
Tazewell 81.52 
Roanoke 81.47 
Fairfax 80.08 
Alleghany 79.68 
Fauquier 79.30 
Smyth 78.01 
Botetourt 77.85 
Bath 77.33 
Shenandoah 77.18 
Rockbridge 76.98 
Pulaski 76.96 
Sussex 76.71 
Prince William 76.61 
Dinwiddie 76.53 
Craig 76.43 
Isle of Wight 76.29 
Lunenburg 75.87 
Accomac 75.86 
Rockingham 79.42 
Chesterfield 75.26 
Mathews 74.87 
Clarke 74.82 
Russell 74.04 
Orange 73.77 
Montgomery 73.12 
Albemarle 72.26 
Middlesex 72.22 
Southampton 72.19 
Hanover 72.18 
York 70.54 
Prince Edward 70.43 
Surry 70.26 
Scott 70.06 
Culpeper 70.05 
Northumberland 69.43 
Washington 69.14 
Warren 68.25 
Lee 67.65 
Bedford 67.29 
Madison 67.10 
King George 66.96 
Wythe 66.90 
Page 66.84 
Mecklenburg 66.68 
Spotsylvania 66.58 
Fluvanna 66.56 
Princess Anne 66.53 
Charlotte 66.50 
Lancaster 66.44 
Pittsylvania 66.33 
Rappahannock 66.09 
Gloucester 66.00 
Nelson 65.96 
Campbell 65.64 
Richmond 64.47 
Frederick 64.38 
New Kent 63.78 
Nansemond 63.72 
Charles City 63.18 
Appomattox 63.13 
Amelia 62.29 
Grayson 62.17 
Amherst 61.94 


Rank 


COnNAUEL WHE 


Index 

1923-24 Number 
Elizabeth City 105.78 
Arlington 101.43 
Norfolk 98.60 
Henrico 96.65 
Wise 91.72 
Nottoway 89.73 
Warwick 89.53 
Highland 89.11 
James City 87.79 
Prince George 87.77 
Loudoun 87.49 
Tazewell 87.36 
Giles 86.12 
Northampton 85.61 
Bath 84.87 
Augusta 84.07 
King William 83.35 
Roanoke 82.85 
Alleghany 82.82 
Shenandoah 81.82 
Rockbridge 81.58 
Montgomery 81.40 
Clarke 81.07 
Bland 80.92 
Rockingham 80.66 
Princess Anne 80.60 
Fairfax 80.51 
Craig 80.41 
Accomac 79.41 
Nansemond 79.11 
Fauquier 79.08 
Pulaski 79.05 
Isle of Wight 78.74 
Botetourt 78.21 
Culpeper 78.13 
Dinwiddie 77.93 
Washington 77.83 
Prince William 77.57 
Nelson 77.37 
Smythe 76.63 
Warren 76.11 
Albemarle 75.99 
Northumberland 75.85 
Chesterfield 75.14 
Lunenburg 74.99 
Charlotte 74.20 
Page 74.09 
Sussex 73.86 
King George 73.68 
Charles City 73.47 
York 13,33 
Lancaster 73.06 
Mecklenburg 73.05 
Hanover 72. 
Mathews 72.01 
Middlesex 71.57 
Russell 71.39 
Prince Edward 70.57 
Fluvanna 69.99 
Scott 69.90 
Campbell 69.67 
Richmond 69.28 
Pittsylvania 69.27 
Wythe 69.05 
Greensville 68.85 
Surry 68.59 
Gloucester 68.33 
Amherst 68.26 
Orange 67.87 
Rappahannock 67,42 
Spotsylvania 67.35 
Southampton 67.09 
New Kent 66.83 
Bedford 66.37 
Brunswick 66.09 
Appomattox 65.77 
adios 65.49 
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Index ndex 
Rank 1919-20 Number Rank 1920-21 Number 
78 Goochland 49 78 Halifax 54.3 
78 Halifax 49 79 Essex 53.5 
78 Charles City 49 80 Dickenson 53.1 
78 New Kent 49 81 Carroll 53.0 
78 Cumberland 49 82 Grayson 52.8 
78 Brunswick 49 83 Gloucester 52.4 
84 Essex 48 84 Buchanan 52.3 
84 Lunenburg 48 85 Bland $2.1 
86 Buckingham 47 86 Brunswick St.7 
87 Buchanan 45 87 Buckingham 51.0 
87 Bland 45 88 Powhatan 50.0 
87 Pittsylvania 45 89 Westmoreland 49.5 
90 Greene 44 90 Amelia 49.3 
90 Amherst 44 91 Goochland 48.4 
90 Amelia 44 92 Louisa 47.3 
93 Stafford 43 93 Pittsylvania 46.6 
93 Carroll 43 93 Russell 46.6 
93 Louisa 43 95 King George 43.6 
96 Floyd 41 96 Greene 39.1 
97 Grayson 40 97 Stafford 38.1 
98 King George 38 97 Patrick 38.1 
98 Patrick 38 99 Floyd 37.0 
100 Franklin 36 100 Franklin 36.5 
Index number for State 61 Index number for State 63 


Index Index 
Rank 1922-23 Number Rank 1923-24 Number 
78 Westmoreland 61.85 78 Frederick 65 .36 
79 Bland 61.66 79 Lee 64.10 
80 Cumberland 60.78 80 Cumberland 64.06 
81 Buckingham 60.66 81 Westmoreland 63.81 
82 Halifax 60.59 82 Halifax 63.80 
82 King William 60.59 83 Essex 63.19 
84 Caroline 60.37 84 Patrick 62.91 
85 Greensville 60.22 85 Amelia 62.48 
86 Brunswick 59.89 86 King and Queen 61.66 
87 Buchanan 59.85 87 Powhatan 61.26 
88 Floyd 59.78 88 Floyd 61.11 
89 Essex 59.75 89 Dickenson 61.04 
90 Goochland 58.33 90 Goochland 61.03 
91 Dickenson 57.85 91 Caroline 60.95 
92 King and Queen 57.32 92 Carroll 59.26 
93 Henry 55.86 93 Henry 59.02 
94 Louisa 54.49 94 Buchanan 58.50 
95 Powhatan 53.71 95 Buckingham 56.73 
96 Franklin 53.61 96 Grayson 56.66 
97 Patrick 51.49 97 Franklin 56.38 
98 Stafford 47.72 98 Louisa 55.74 
99 Carroll 45.94 99 Stafford 54.54 
100 Greene 39.51 100 Greene 50.29 


Index number for State 74.86 Index number for State 75 43 





Some Fundamental Considerations 


EDUCATION NO CHEAP THING 


Hon. Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Virginia, said a few days ago, among 
other important things, that the people need to be 
educated to appreciate the fact that public educa- 
tion is a big thing and no cheap thing. He meant 
to say that if we are to have a school system 
functioning completely and fully it would require 
an army ot expert teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators and that for the operation of such a system 
it would require an enormous annual budget— 
enormous in the sense of expenditure necessary to 
cover the cost of a big business. 

We have often had the occasion of calling the 
people’s attention to the fact that public education 
has come to be a fine, big, dignified function of the 
State, that a State Department of Education in these 
days requires more people, teachers and school of- 
ficials, to carry on its operations than any other 
State department. Over one-fourth of the entire 
population of Virginia is engaged in school work as 
pupils, teachers, supervisors and administrators. 
This is true for the nation as well. The public 
schools of the United States constitute a great cor- 
poration spending over one and a half billion of 
dollars annually. Each citizen is a shareholder and 
has a voice in determining what kind of a school 
his community shall enjoy. 

We have by no means arrived at the point where 
our schools are brought to a state of perfection. 
As the complexity of modern life increases, the de- 
mand will continue for more and different kinds 
of education and training. This will necessarily 
call for an increase in costs for education. An in- 
dustrial plant constantly increasing the volume and 
quality of its product expects a corresponding in- 
crease in expenditure of money necessary to carry 
on its business. It is a striking fact, and one which 
measures the rate of progress we are making, that 
the life of American children today is so different 
from that of their grandparents that they need a 


very different kind of training to meet the problems 
of modern life. When the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker as well as the weaver and the 
cobbler were all members of the same household 
things done with the hand were learned at home 
and their worth was appreciated. Now we phone 
for what we need, drive the auto around the corner, 
or at most a few miles away, for what we want, or, 
perchance, have them delivered by parcel post. 
Children no longer gain industrial education at 
home. We would not have it so were it possible to 
revert to the conditions of our grandfathers. The 
school is the institution to which this function of 
the homes of a century ago has been shifted. The 
schools today are doing this new service as best they 
can. Industrial training is not the only thing the 
schools have been and will be called upon to do. 
We hear much these days about the necessity of 
developing courses of study and a technic for teach- 
ing character in the school. It is generally admitted 
that the home under modern conditions is failing in 
this particular function. This is a difficult thing 
for the school to do but if necessary it will find 
some way of doing it. Then there is the question of 
health of the children. This was supposed by our 
grandfathers to be a very personal matter and a 
strict function of the family. Some years ago, by 
one way or another, it was found that there was 
almost criminal neglect in connection with the care 
given to the health of the children by the home. 
How quickly the schools were called upon to take 
over the care of the child’s health, and how we!! 
the school is doing this is all but phenomenal when 
we search the records and discover what has bee: 
done in this regard within the past decade. 

On account of the vast and rapid changes in the 
standards and the economies of modern life, shifts 
will be made from one institution to another. Whe 
the home fails to do for the child what is necessar) 
for his best welfare, the school is the natural institu- 
tion to take over this function. 
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With this constant flow of new duties assigned 
to the schools we can hardly expect expenditures for 
this service to decrease, or even come to a standstill, 
but on the other hand expenditures will have to 
mount higher and higher. Education is not a cheap 
thing, it never has been, nor will it ever be a cheap 
thing.—Editorial Virginia Journal of Education. 





THE COST OF ILLITERACY 


Virginia is probably losing twenty-five million 
dollars annually because of existing illiteracy as 
defined by the United States Census Bureau. This 
sum is approximately two and a half million dollars 
more than was spent in public elmentary and high 
school education last session, 1923-24, and five times 
as much as the total expenditure for public elemen- 
tary and high school education in 1910. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, when Secretary of the 
Interior, estimated that the economic value of an 
illiterate is 50 cents a day less than a literate in- 
dividual. If computed on this basis illiteracy is 
costing Virginia over thirty million dollars a year 
for, according to the United States Census for 1920, 
Virginia has 195,159 illiterates ten years of age and 
older. If a computation is based on illiterates with- 
in the Commonwealth twenty-one years of age and 
over, of whom there are 162,376 according to the 
United States Census of 1920, the annual economic 
loss to Virginia is approximately twenty-five million 
dollars, and this is certainly a conservative estimate. 

In making these ealeulations it should be borne 
in mind that the illiteracy statistics of the United 
States Census Bureau for 1920 have been used. In 
taking the United States Census a person must con- 
fess that he is an illiterate to be enumerated as 
such. Federal figures should be understood to mean 
those persons who have had no schooling whatever. 

In the army draft quite a different basis for 
estimating illiteracy was used. Illiteracy in the 
draft meant a lack of ability to read and understand 
newspapers and write letters home, using the English 
language. This is a much higher standard and 
perhaps comes really nearer to defining illiteracy. 
When this standard is applied, about four times as 
much illiteracy is found as when the Federal census 
standard is used. 

Certain it is that no State ean face the tremendous 
economic loss due to illiteracy without serious con- 
cern. Tt has long been demonstrated that ignorance, 
of which illiteracy is but one form, is expensive 
beyond computation when viewed in all of its 
aspects, social and civic, as well as economic. 

Fortunately illiteracy is removable and Virginia is 
making striking progress in its reduction. For ex- 
ample. in 1910 the percentage of illiteracy among 
individuals ten vears of age and over was 15.2; in 
1920 this percentage was reduced to 11.2. Of the 
individuals between ten and twenty vears of age in 
1910, 9.5 were illiterates, whereas in 1920 the number 
of illiterates of these ages was but 6 per cent. This 


is exceedingly hopeful, indicating the power of pub- 
lie schools to attract young people even without the 
operation of a real compulsory attendance law. The 
effect of the present compulsory attendance law is 
hardly measurable because of the brief period of 
its operation. It is safe to say, however, that a more 
effective law would tend to reduce illiteracy among 


children of school age in direct proportion to its 
effective application. 

_ Virginia school authorities, it should be noted, also 
enumerate illiterates in taking the school census. 
Here again the standard is different from that set 
up by the Federal census. According to the Virginia 
enumeration in 1910, 11 per cent of the population 
from ten to twenty years of age inclusive was illi- 
terate, whereas in 1920 4.4 per cent was illiterate. 

It is interesting to observe that in 1920 there was 
1.9 per cent more illiteracy among males than 
females in the population of the State ten years of 
age and older, about twice as much illiteracy in the 
country as in the city, 62.7 per cent of the total 
illiteracy of these ages being colored and 37.3 per 
cent white. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the 
evident economic loss due to illiteracy is the strict 
State-wide enforcement of a compulsory attendance 
law which permits no exceptions in its provisions, 
the further development of vacation schools for both 
adults and children, the equalization of educational 
opportunities for all the children of the Common- 
wealth, and the State-wide extension of the school 
term to at least nine months and, as soon as possible, 
to twelve months a year. 





THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 


There are still a few people who have to be con- 
vineed that education pays. Education, to be sure, 
is a lifelong thing, but in our day a most funda- 
mental chapter is schooling and it can be established 
that three values accrue from the educational pro- 
cess carried on in the schools. These values are 
financial, social, and personal. 

For a number of years careful studies have been 
made of the money value of education. It has been 
reported, for example, that the value of a high 
school education as compared with elementary 
schooling is equivalent to $5,000 invested for life 
at the current rate of interest; that while parents 
may not be able to give their children when enter- 
ing upon life’s activities a check for $5,000, still 
they have done so when they have provided a high 
school education and have made this contribution in 
a form in which it cannot be spent or wasted 
overnight. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, a 
few years ago, made a careful study of incomes on 
farms of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, and reported 
that farmers with a high school education made 
twice the money income of those having only ele- 
mentary schooling, provided a reasonable investment 
of $3,000 or more was involved in the farming 
activity. This investment seems to be modest in- 
deed. Many other studies have been made, but the 
most recent one, and the one known to have been 
carried on since the war, is that of Dean Everett 
W. Lord, of the College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. Dean Lord has recently issued 
under his copyright certain statistics and charts to 
show the money value of secondary and higher 
education. 

These statistics are based on reports of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industry and on 
statistics of earnings of students and graduates of 
the College of Business Administration of Boston 
University, the latter figures compared with, and to 
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some extent adjusted by, similar reports from other 
institutions. They show these facts: 

1. The UNTRAINED MAN goes to work as a 
boy of 14 and reaches his maximum income at 30, 
on the average of less than $1,200 a year. Since 
his income is largely dependent on physical strength 
and manual dexterity, it falls off at 50 or earlier, 
to a point below the level of self-support. More 
than 60 out of every 100 untrained workers are de- 
pendent upon others for support at the age of 60. 

The total earnings from 14 to 60 are about $45,000. 
Not more than $2,000 is earned in the four years 
that would have given him a high school education. 

2. The HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE goes to 
work at 18, passes the maximum earnings of the 
untrained man within seven years, rises steadily to 
his own maximum of approximately $2,200 at 40, 
and continues at that level for the remainder of 
his active life. 

His total earnings from 18 to 60 are about $78,000. 
The $33,000 more than earned by the untrained man 
represents the cash value of a four-year high school 
course. 


3. The COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATE begins his permanent earnings at 22, 
although a considerable amount may be earned dur- 
ing the college course. By the time he is 28, his 
income equals that of the high school graduate at 
40, and it continues steadily to rise, practically with- 
out a break. 


Since his income is dependent upon his mental 
ability and training constantly improved by practice, 
it increases instead of diminishes with the years. 
The average of $6,000 at 60 is often surpassed. 


His total earnings from 22 to 60 (not including 
anything earned during the college period) is 
$150,000. The $72,000 more than that earned by 
the high school graduate represents the cash value 
of college and technical training. 

It ought to be clear from any of the studies that 
schooling is not an expense but an investment, than 
which no safer one can be made, provided the in- 
dividual in whom the investment is made is reason- 
ably well endowed personally. 

The social value of education is revealed by the 
stamp which society places upon those who, by 
reason of superior service to the group, are classi- 
fied as distinguished. It has been repeatedly said 
that there is no chance to win eminence without an 
education. One authority has estimated that with 
the common elementary education there is one 
chance in 5,000 to win distinction, with a high school 
education one chance in 450, and with a college 
education one change in 42. Manifestly, these data 
and many similar ones, which have resulted from 
research, are but relative. They do, however, in- 
dicate the approval which society gives those who, 
by reason of education, are able to make a superior 
contribution to the common good. Witness, by way 
of further confirmation, the oft repeated fact that 
while not more than 1 per cent of American men 
are college graduates, yet considerably more than 
50 per cent of the leaders in publie life hold college 
degrees, and it is predicted in the light of the ex- 
perience of the World War that the time is almost 
here when in most positions, both public and private, 
there will be few places of leadership for those 
lacking a thorough education. The truth is that 


with the tremendous rush to the schools and colleges, 
the untrained person of the future will feel ill at 
home in almost any representative group by reason 
of the cultural attainment of the average member 
of the group. Thus, whether just or unjust, a cer- 
tain unintentional social ostracism will work itself 
out against those who are unschooled, precluding 
them from the opportunities of social leadership 
whether they possess the capacity for this leader- 
ship or not. 

But every truly educated person will admit that 
the highest value of an education is not financial, 
may even not be social, but personal. The facility 
which comes from training, the facility to accom- 
plish with both muscle and reflection, to conceive 
an idea and prosecute its implications to logical con- 
clusions, and withal to live in happiness with the 
great spirits who have left the expression of their 
best moments in enduring records and in immortal 
deeds,—this is in some measure the climax of de- 
velopment. The educated individual has resources 
for spending his leisure time without transgression 
against the rights of others and with eminent satis- 
faction to his own soul. To discover and appreciate 
the higher worth of life, whether in things or in 
folks, comes with the culture which true education 
vouchsafes to those who have an appetite and a 
capacity for it. The personal values of an educa- 
tion are not selfish because in a large degree they 
are by-products of the social values, but there is a 
sense in which these values may be ranked highest 
although they may be meaningless to all except those 
who have won the right to their benefits. Just as 
Paris, for example, is but a name with a history to 
all who have not walked its streets and caught the 
spirit of its life and institutions, so are the personal 
values of an education but words to those who have 
not been privileged to experience them. 





WHY EDUCATION COSTS MORE 


Occasionally the question is raised, ‘‘Why does 
education cost more than, say, ten or fifteen years 
ago?’’ The factors involved here are many, but 
for Virginia the answer, in part, is as follows: 

1. Publie school enrollment in the State increased 
from 402,109 in 1910 to 555,689, or 39 per cent, in 
1924. The attendance increased from 259,394 in 
1910 to 417,715, or 61 per cent, in 1924. 

2. The number of standard four-year accredited 
high schools has increased from 112 in 1912-13, the 
year the present system of accrediting high schools 
began, to 372 in 1923-24. In these schools for the 
same period the enrollment increased from 10,114 
to 44,506, and the graduates from 1,489 to 5,866. 
The number of full time teachers in all high schools 
recognized by the State in 1912-13 was 844. The 
number of such teachers in 1923-24 was 2,369, but 
it should be stated that the increase is really 
greater than these figures represent because the 
State Board of Education in 1912-13 recognized a 
large number of schools which today would not b: 
recognized as high schools, and, of course, teachers 
who may be working in any such schools today ar 
not ineluded in the figures here given. 

3. The number of teachers of all classes increased 
from 10,443 in 1910 to 16,487, or 60 per cent, in 
1923-24. 

4. The number of teachers holding certificates 
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higher than the First Grade Certificate, that is, 
holding Professional Certificates of one kind or 
another, has increased from 2,820 in 1910 to 9,466, 
or 237 per cent, in 1923-24. 

5. In 1910 there was no special Federal and State 
appropriation for vocational agriculture, vocational 
home economies, and trade and industrial education. 
In 1923-24 this expenditure totaled $350,134.11. 

6. In 1910 the number of children transported to 
school at public expense was negligible. In 1923-24 
more than 20,000 children were transported daily to 
standard elementary or high schools. 

7. The cost for service, equipment, supplies, ete. 
has increased markedly since 1910. 

8. Capital outlay for buildings and equipment is 
one of the big items of the increased costs of edu- 
cation. The increase in this item was first seen 
after the war. Capital outlay for public elementary 
and high schools in 1920 represented two and three- 
quarter million dollars. Last year it ran to over 
six and a half million dollars, and has been reach- 
ing this figure for the last several years. This is 
due to the fact that local communities are no longer 
satisfied with the small, poorly constructed, un- 
hygienic school buildings, especially since children 
must spend in these more waking hours than they 
usually spend at home. 

9. In the early days, when but relatively few chil- 
dren went to school as compared with the situation 
today, these children were highly selected, coming 
from the families which fostered culture and learn- 
ing. Such children were likely to have a natural 
love for study and almost anybody could teach 
them, but with the masses in school now represent- 
ing such a varied type in interest and ability, only 
the thoroughly trained teacher, with proper school 
facilities at his command, can be expected to ac- 
complish the results required, consequently for this 
reason if for no other one, better teachers who cost 
more are constantly in demand. 

10. It must be emphasized that a dollar in 1913 
which bought 100 cents worth of a commodity, in 
1924 bought only 58 cents worth of the same com- 
modity. The depreciation of the dollar in the last 
decade represents almost 50 per cent. 





TEACHER TURN-OVER 


In the last four years an average of two out of 
five of the principals of four-year accredited rural 
high schools of Virginia have changed their positions 
annually, whereas but one out of eight of the prin- 
cipals of city high schools have changed their posi- 
tions each year during this time. No complete data 
are available with regard to the percentage of class- 
room teachers changing their positions annually. 
It is thought that in the rural communities ef the 
State teachers probably change their positions as 
often as principals. It is true, however, that the 
number of teachers changing positions varies greatly. 
in the same school division; some years the turn- 
over will be exceedingly large, in other years it will 
be relatively small, but all experts agree that the 
teacher turn-over in rural sections is much greater 
than in urban communities. In fact, teachers 


throughout the nation are inclined to change their 
positions so frequently that some one has contrasted 
the teaching procession with a teaching profession. 


What is the effect of the heavy turn-over of teach- 
ers and school executives? That, of course, can only 
be approximated. If a bank or an industrial plant 
should change its administrative personnel once in 
every two or three years what would be the result? 
Or, what would be the result if a great university 
should change its president, its deans, and professors 
every few years? The answer is not far to seek. 


It is impossible to develop policies and practices 
based upon extended experience and developed with 
proper perspective with the personnel of any institu- 
tion changing with any high degree of frequency. 
Atmosphere, tone, traditions, indeed many of the 
superior characteristics of any institution, are de- 
pendent upon the continuance in office of those di- 
recting and serving the institution. In school work, 
for example, when the faculty changes year by year 
little progress can be expected. Whatever is wrought 
well one year is more or less lost to the succeeding 
year, the constructive work of each session begin- 
ning at about the same point as it began the previous 
session. Thus the effect of cumulative experience 
is wasted. 


It must be remarked that the teachers are not 
alone to blame for the frequent changes in service. 
Unfortunately, in too many communities, patrons of 
the school assume that the method of securing a 
better school is to take steps to secure a new 
faculty, whereas the ideal method of securing a bet- 
ter school, provided a reasonably good faculty is 
at hand, is to back the schoo] with such co-operation 
as to guarantee its success, and this appears to be 
the practice in relation to almost every other in- 
stitution in our democracy except the school. Often 
mediocre leaders when elected to public office, as is 
unfortunately often the case, can serve effectively 
because of the co-operation of the majority re- 
sponsible for the election. 

It is natural that school folks should make mis- 
takes; they are constituted by nature as others are, 
but certainly the remedy for mistakes is not 
criticism and aloofness but friendly, united effort to 
forestall similar future mistakes. When the 
criticism of any community is directed against the 
teacher or the principal it is but natural that he 
should look elsewhere with the hope of selecting a 
community more kindly disposed in which to work. 

Another fruitful cause of teacher turn-over is the 
lack of comfortable living conditions. Certainly 
teachers have a right to expect about as good living 
conditions wherever they are employed as they are 
accustomed to at home. Unhappily, in many com- 
munities, the best homes, or often the homes of 
average circumstances are closed to those charged 
with serving for five or more days a week the rising 
generation. The natural result is discontent, rest- 
lessness, and a consequent move to another position. 

In industry it is estimated that every time an 
individual changes a job it costs somebody $50.00, 
and that the annual loss to the nation on this ac- 
count is a billion and a half dollars. No one has 
estimated the financial loss due to teacher turn-over, 
but unquestionably it appears to be greatly in excess 
of the cost of labor turn-over in industry. Teaching 
implies in the very nature of the case knowledge 
with regard to the experiences of those taught. It 
also implies intimate familiarity with the details 
of administration of the system in which the teach- 
ing is done. To know the childhood and the school 
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conditions of any community requires time, perhaps 
a half year and, in instances, a whole year is neces- 
sary for the degree of familiarity with these condi- 
tions such as to guarantee maximum skill in the 
teaching process. Now that the county unit makes 
possible transferring teachers from one community 
of a school division to another, as it was not possible 
prior to 1922, even when a teacher or a principal is 
lost to one community in a county or a city he may 
be saved for another community in the same county 
or city. This, truly, is a matter of vital concern. 

There is no specific for teacher turn-over. The 
factors involved are too complex to prescribe a cure- 
all. Nevertheless, if well trained teachers are 
secured preferably by an interview by the superin- 
tendent, are selected with specific reference to 
specific situations, are provided with comfortable 
homes, paid a reasonable and certainly a salary 
sufficient to provide a living for twelve months in 
the year, are surrounded with pleasant working con- 
ditions and given assurance of co-operation from the 
souree it is naturally expected, then, no doubt, the 
excessive turn-over could be considerably reduced, 
resulting in a tremendous financial and social 
economy. 





HOW THE SCHOOLS ARE FINANCED 


The public elementary and high schools are 
financed from four sources. 


1. From local tax levies made by the county board 
of supervisors on request of the county school board 
at the time of presenting the annual school budget, 
some time in the spring prior to May 1. 

The increasing tendeney since 1922 is to lay a 
small levy in the magisterial district, and to lay a 
large county levy. With a few excepted instances 
the maximum local tax for maintenance and opera- 
tion of schools is $1.00 on the $100 of assessed 
valuation, with an additional 25 cents on the $100 
of assessed valuation permitted for interest and 
sinking fund. Local bond issues, authorized by the 
legislature, or voted by the people or secured by both 
of these methods, may constitute another source of 
revenue for school building construction and equip- 
ment. In the cities schoo] funds may be raised 
locally by taxation for specific school purposes, or 
appropriation by the city council, or by both of 
these methods. This source of revenue yielded for 
elementary and high schools in 1924 for the cities 
$5,337,446.33, for the counties $7,209,863.16. 

2. By a 14-cent State tax, the so-called 10-cent 
and 4-cent tax, levied on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, the valuation varying markedly throughout the 
State. This source of revenue yielded for the ele- 
mentary school, as none of it can be expended for 
high schools, in 1924, $3,649,633.15. 

3. By appropriation by the General Assembly of 
Virginia which, in 1924, for the elementary schools 
was $1,288,125.00, for the high schools was 
$200,000.00. For special purposes, as physical edu- 
cation, home economies, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, agricultural education, ete., totaled $195,653.87. 

4. By appropriation by the Federal Government 
for vocational education, every dollar of which must 
be matched by State appropriation. This combined 
sum in 1923-24 was $110,580.29. The General As- 
sembly failing in 1924 to match the Federal ap- 
propriation by more than $77,600 for the biennum 


1925-27 that sum has been lost to the State at a 
time when sorely needed. 

These four sourees, including balances from the 
previous year, yielded for the session 1923-24 a 
total of twenty-four and a half million dollars, of 
which twenty-two and a half million was expended 
that session, the remaining two million dollars con- 
stituting a balance held over for the current year. 
In the main this balance constituted funds au- 
thorized for capital outlay, or such improvements 
as school buildings and equipment. 





INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, 1922-23 


The tables below give the per cent of income from 
various sources for public elementary and high 
schools in Virginia in 1922-23, the last year for 
which the compilation is available, and also give the 
per cent of expenditure for the various purposes in- 
volved in the operation of these schools. 

The charge has been repeatedly brought against 
the publie schools of the State that the schools are 
operated at too low an overhead; that no industrial 
or commercial organization would undertake to 
spend the amount of money which is involved in 
public elmentary and high school education in Vir- 
ginia at anything like the limited overhead provided 
for the operation of the schools. This overhead is 
less than 2 per cent and has not been increasing in 
proportion to the increased expenditures for educa- 
tion. Many think that Virginia needs to pay its 
school executive more nearly in proportion to the 
magnitude of their work. This, too, would auto- 
matically attract greater talent and ability wher- 
ever such is needed within the Commonwealth for 
administrative purposes. 


Per Cent Income from Various Sources: 


IIE 654.5644 bude edaescéoumosan 22.07 
I cuir vovscanceeeedanees 10.98 
I sce dccaekanaweudes 17.30 
PI .6icknGénkeescedscie@uneoud 25.22 


Per Cent Expenditures for Various Purposes of 
Operation: 





Pe ID, i Sst decdinedseniecesses 1.50 
ee EE cveinutcadndeasaceenes 54.00 
FOP CRMUCRTMBTION oo oc cove snccescvess 30.55 
For other expenses of operation........ 14.00 

100.00 





BETTER SUPPORT FOR BETTER HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


In 1912-13 when the present system of accrediting 
high schools began, no doubt directly influenced by 
the May Campaign of 1905, there were listed 112 
four-year accredited schools. The number of such 
schools in 1923-24 was 372, and certainly the quality 
of the work done in the average school last session 
was considerably superior to that done in similar 
schools in 1912-13. 

The total enrollment in accredited four-year 
schools in 1912-13 was 10,114 and the graduates in 
the accredited schgols that session numbered 983. 
In 1923-24 the enrollment in standard four-year 
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accredited high schools was 44,506 and the number 
of graduates was 5,866. The evidences of high 
school growth in the past eleven years are indis- 
putable. Perhaps no other educational movement 
in Virginia ean show such a record for sheer ex- 
pansion. It has come about that almost every com- 
munity is insisting upon high school facilities, these 
facilities to be developed nearby. This is true not- 
withstanding the faet that high schools are financed 
almost entirely by local effort, as the entire State 
appropriation for high school purposes now totals 
merely $200,000 annually. To meet the local obliga- 
tion in many counties, and in a few cities, it has 
been necessary to charge tuition to the pupils for 
whom the high school was established. 

The interests of the high school movement in the 
State reached a point several years ago where it 
became necessary to talk for fewer and better high 
schools: fewer because the elementary schools were 
being sacrificed at the expense of the high schools, 
and better, because the high school which just meets 
the minimum requirements for such a school is com- 
pelled, because of the small enrollment, the few 
teachers employed, and the scanty budget, to restrict 
itself to a single curriculum or, at best, to but a 
slight modification of the college preparatory course. 
While it is true that more than half of our high 
school graduates go to college, it is also true that all 
of them do not require the same preparation even 
for college, and to require those not destined for 
college to take courses for which they are unfitted 
by temperament, ability, and interest, and which 
have in them little direct preparation for future 
work, is socially unjustifiable. 

By consolidating high schools two results are im- 
mediately achieved: a lower per capita cost and a 
differentiated course of study suited to the individual 
needs of individual pupils, who are often as dif- 
ferent in mental and motor endowment as they are 
in physical make-up. Per capita cost in our very 
best city high Schools is often half, or less than half 
of what it is in the small rural high schools. 

It is a fine thing for a community to be able to 
point with pride to its high school. It is, however, 
a finer thing to point to a high school, regardless 
of its location, which can meet the individual needs 
of all of the boys and girls of the community. When 
the publie once comprehends the true meaning of 
fewer and better high schools it will accept this 
program as enthusiastically as its advocates. 

The following table and the comment upon it, from 
the annual report of the State Supervisor of High 
Schools for 1923-24, indicates the relation between 
the per capita cost of instruction and size of en- 
rollment in the high schools: 











Number of | Number of Pupils Enrolled in High | Per Capita 
Schools School Department Cost 
123 35-50 $81.56 
110 51-75 62.24 
48 76-100 58.02 
42 101-150 3a.3 
2 151-200 53.10 
9 201-300 48.18 
18 301 and over 49.53 
372 











It can be readily seen from the above table that 
there is a close correlation between the per capita 
cost of instruction in high school and the size of the 
enrollment. This difference in cost of instruction 
would be even greater if it were not for the facet 
that the small schools pay very much lower salaries 
to teachers than do the larger schools. These figures 
are based on teachers’ salaries alone, and do not 
include other expenses such as the cost and main- 
tenance of buildings, grounds, equipment, heating 
plant, salary of janitor, and other overhead expenses. 
If these items were included, the difference in the 
per capita cost would be mueh greater, since the 


fre acai bie Aas Yih beapns Bey , the same 

{haa | me lighting 
plant, the same water system, the same janitor, the 
same principal, and to a large extent, the same 
laboratories and auditorium can usually accom- 
modate an enrollment of 150 to 200 pupils just as 
well as an enrollment of 35 to 50. 

One-third of the public accredited four-year high 
schools in the State have an enrollment of from 
35 to 50 pupils, costing $81.56 per capita, or in other 
words the per-pupil cost of instruction alone in 
these schools is 69 per cent more than in schools 
with an enrollment of from 200 to 300 pupils. 

These small schools do not, as a rule, pay large 
enough salaries to attract well-prepared and ex- 
perienced teachers, neither is the teaching force 
large enough to make adequate provision for the 
varying needs of pupils due to individual differences 
of ability, interests, and aptitudes, since all pupils 
must study approximately the same things regard- 
less of their interests in life. The large school can, 
on the other hand, give good specialized training at 
reasonable cost to pupils looking towards profes- 
sions, mechanical trades, and commercial or agri- 
cultural pursuits. It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that the demand for the curriculum system with its 
clearly differentiated groups of subjects, each look- 
ing toward a definite profession or calling, creates 
a real problem in the small high school. This prob- 
lem should be solved by consolidation of the small 
schools into larger, more comprehensive, centralized 
high schools. 
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Secondary and Higher Education in Virginia 


VIRGINIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total number of higheschools of every type..........-e02005- 
Number accredited four-year high schools............0.0..000- 
Number accredited junior high schools...............eeeeeee0. 
Number non-accredited three and four-year high schools....... 
Boys enrolled in recognized high schools.............+.+e0e-- 
Girls enrolled in recognized high schools..............eeeee0. 
Total enrollment in recognized high schools............++.++: 
Total enrollment in accredited four-year high schools.......... 
Total enrollment tn CitY TG BCBOOIE. «6 ioc ccc cnc seesrcsscees 


Total enrollment in rural high schools. 


Number departments vocational agriculture.................. 
Number departments vocational home economics............. 
Number full-time teachers in high school department.......... 
Number divided-time teachers in high school department...... 
Number boys graduated by accredited four-year high schools... 
Number girls graduated by accredited four-year high schools... 
Total number graduates of accredited four-year high schools... 








1912-13 1917-18 1922-23 1923-24 

ee Ee ee 394 552 *408 406 
oe lata neat tera. 112 183 337 372 
ea etoie aie ene 0 3 38 34 
eed wee eae 293 147 33 +0 
RE ee ee Oe 7,145 21, 949 22, 960 
ec eee epee 9, 508 27,501 29, 932 
Se ee 16, 653 23, 219 49, 450 52, 892 
Set Ee re 10, 114 20, 168 39, 537 44, 506 
vRislas es ohne 5,010 10, 621 23,718 18, 353 
Spee cme cia eI ae NERD Irae 11, 643 16, 486 25, 732 26, 153 
Wola alle aiilene eiaiat 11 18 66 70 
Deeieee ne eae teemae erie None None 47 59 
Pa eliareaice oer 844 1, 453 2, 158 2, 369 
Sede eames 249 335 199 303 
Sra etaliore tonalite de von 506 1, 831 2, 382 
Natty Ae eS 983 3, 402 3, 484 
cRpipal a Seaaexce ators 1,489 2, 108 5, 233 5, 866 


*This figure includes only those schools which are recognized by the State Board of Education as high schools, and does 
not include the hundred or more schools in the State which are doing some unaccredited and unrecognized high school work. 
tSuch schools are no longer recognized by the State Board of Education. 





Can Virginia Afford to 


*VIRGINIA IS NOT A POOR STATE 

A certain superintendent, fond of showing off his 
pet high school, used to frequently say to the prin- 
cipal when taking strangers through the plant, 
‘« Jones get out of the way, you can’t brag enough.’’ 
Virginia should lay modesty aside and brag a little, 
for some of our citizens seem not to have discovered 
the great State in which they live. 

Virginia is not a poor State. It is only the whine 
of the pessimist which has tried to make us believe 
that we are poor. Our wealth takes various forms: 
The property of the Commonwealth in 1922 was 
valued at nearly five billion dollars, an increase of 
106.9 per cent in the previous ten years. North 
Carolina, Florida, and Tennessee alone surpassed 
Virginia in percentage of increase in the South, 
where the percentage of increase in wealth for this 
time was 78.4 per cent, and for the United States 
72.2 per cent. The material wealth of Virginia has 
inereased fourfold in the last twenty-five years, as 
has the wealth of the South taken together. 

The financial value of our vital assets even out- 
runs the value of our material assets. Using the pre- 
war basis of $2,900 as the estimated economic value 
of each inhabitant of the State, our population of 
two and a quarter million inhabitants represents a 
monetary asset of something like six and a half 
billion dollars. This asset must not be overlooked, 
nor must it be forgotten that an educated citizen- 
ship means still greater financial assets. 

It can be said conservatively that our total 
economie resources in Virginia at the present time 
run way beyond eleven billion dollars. 

Our material resources are likewise many and 
staple. Our climate is equable, without the ex- 
tremes of excessive cold or excessive heat. On this 


*The data under this head have been taken from 
the 1924 Blue Book of Southern Progress, The Manu- 
facturers’ Record, Baltimore, and various reports 
issued by the Virginia State Government. 


Educate Her Children ? 


account the cost for fuel and clothing, and the ex- 
pense of flight from torrid summers represents an 
economy not to be despised. Our rainfall is nor- 
mally ample. In natural wonders Virginia is a 
mecca for the citizen of the world. Playgrounds 
both by the sea and in the mountains are provided 
near at hand. Even our history of the present, as 
well as of the past, constitutes a resource of 
economic wealth. 

In invention Virginia is not backward. For a 
number of years about 275 patents have been issued 
to residents of the State annually. 

Eight trunk lines of railroads cross the State, 
with trackage of 5,000 miles. 

Five large navigable rivers drain five-sixths of the 
State, and there is scarcely a square mile of the 
State without a running streams or bold spring. 

In highways we are making progress, and will 
make even more rapid progress. 

Nearly one-third of a million people are now 
living around Hampton Roads, one of the greatest 
harbors of the world. It is close to the West and 
Old World markets, and because of mild winters it 
is open the year around. The export tonnage of 
Hampton Roads exceeded that of the port of New 
York in 1921, and in that same year this great 
natural harbor was the seeond port in tonnage of 
ships entering and clearing there. 

In fisheries Virginia has 4,000 acres set aside for 
oyster planting, and 200,000 as a natural reserve. 
This gives us the greatest oyster section in the world. 
Other fisheries are developed on a large commercial 
basis. 

In water power Virginia has close to one million 
of potential horsepower, but at least three-fourths 
of this potentiality is yet undeveloped. This condi- 
tion cannot continue to persist. 

The State has fourteen million acres which ean 
be classed as forests, with thirty billion board feet 
of saw-timber, valued on the stump from 180 to 300 
million dollars. No estimate has been placed upon 
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the rest of our timber. There is 43 per cent in soft 
wood and 57 per cent in hard wood. 

The first iron ore of the United States was mined 
at Jamestown in 1609, and today 27 minerals are 
mined in Virginia and are tabulated separately in 
reports. In 1920 our mineral production had a value 
of 85 million dollars; in 1921, due to post-war con- 
ditions, 37 million dollars; in 1922, 42 million dol- 
lars; and there is evident recovery at present in the 
slump which followed the war. Coal, iron, clay, 
limestone, and lead are most profitable products. 

Three-fourths of our people live in the country. 
In 1921 Virginia’s plow lands were valued at 40 per 
cent less per acre than the rest of the United States, 
but produced crops valued at 62 per cent more than 
the average for the United States. Three counties 
in California, and one in Maine, alone are rivals 
in agricultural production of Northampton and Ac- 
comae counties, Virginia. In the State there are 
about nine million acres of farm land, one-half of 
which is unimproved. It also must be remarked 
that during the height of the depression in 1920, 
when crops dropped 35 per cent in value in the 
United States, the drop in Virginia was 31 per cent. 
Virginia leads all Southern States in the yield of 
main erops. 

Virginia also leads most of the Southern States 
in the value per head of live stock. Our blue grass 
pastures are unsurpassed. 

Tn dairying and poultry products Virginia now 
takes an enviable position. In orcharding the State 
is third in apple production, 30 to 35 million dollars 
being involved here. 

Our manufacturing products now amount to more 
than a half billion dollars per year. 

Tn banks and banking Virginia has another record. 
Richmond is the seat of the Fifth Regional Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Virginia’s vital resources must be mentioned. Of 
the 2,309,187 inhabitants seven-tenths are white; all 
are native born except 3 per cent as against 8 per 
cent of foreign stock in the whole South and 34.4 
per cent for the entire Nation including the South, 
or 48.2 per cent of foreign born in the United States 
not ineluding the South. We are American by econ- 
trast with New York, which has 76 per cent foreign 
born stock; and by contrast with the ten leading 
cities of the United States which have two-thirds of 
the aggregate population of foreign birth. 

Virginia has a low death rate which, in 1922, was 
10.3 per 1.000 as compared with 11.4 for the United 
States. No State in the South, in fact. reaches the 
national average except Maryland. We also have 
an asset in the high birth rate, or large family. 


Finally, Virginia is not poor because of its good 
neighbors. The population of the South is of kin- 
dred stock. We have been welded together by reason 
of common suffering, prejudices, and hopes. We 
and our neighbors produce as much coal as all 
Europe. and half of the eotton of the world. In 
iron. coal, limestone, lumber. and water power, the 
South has abundance, supplies constituting a re- 
souree to each of the states making up the South. 
Moreover, the southland is the center of the world’s 
greatest activities in oil and gas; it also produces 
three-fourths of the world’s sulphur. 

Truly it ean be said from the standpoint of race, 
traditions, as well as material resources, the great 
southland constitutes a good neighborhood. 


VIRGINIA’S UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 


Everyone remembers the fable of the King who 
wanted a story that would never end, and of the man 
who won the princess by telling such a tale. Was 
it not for the fact that the plot of that story is 
recorded, one might almost be tempted to believe 
that he teok as his subject: ‘‘ Virginia and Her 
Resources. ’’ 

To even outline Virginia’s natural advantages in 
the world of commerce, industry, agriculture and 
mineral and other natural wealth would take 
volumes. A record of her mineral resources alone 
takes up more than 500 pages in a book issued some 
time ago. Her forests, which from her discovery 
have been a tremendous resource, her agricultural 
lands, her seafoods and game, her great natural blue 
grass ranges all are resources of tremendous im- 
portance to Virginia. But chief among her un- 
developed resources is one that in the future is 
presaged to place her among the leading States in 
these United States, Hampton Roads, Virginia’s 
greatest asset. 

Hampton Roads is a natural harbor which gives 
Virginia potentially the greatest port on the North 
American continent. It remains a_ secondary 
American port because of lack of appreciation and 
understanding of its value and importance to the 
Commonwealth and the Nation by the people of 
Virginia themselves. Strategically located midway 
on the Atlantie seaboard, easily accessible to practi- 
eally the whole area of the country east of the 
Mississippi River, free of ice, with a mild, all-year 
climate, without dangerous currents and with a low 
tidal range, protected from storms and simply and 
inexpensively maintained, Hampton Roads should 
be the ‘‘port of the fleets of the world.’’ 

The port of Hampton Roads is located fifteen 
miles from the Virginia capes, in latitude 37 north, 
longitude 76 west, its location giving it the advan- 
tageous ocean rates enjoyed by other ports in the 
North Atlantie range of ports. The channel depth 
is forty feet, mean low tide in Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
with a channel 750 feet wide. To Newport News a 
thirty-five foot depth of channel exists, 600 feet 
wide. Eight trunk lines furnish the port with a 
service which makes it the ideal distributing point 
for New England goods going south or west, and 
the ‘‘Port of the Middle West’’ for mid-western 
manufacturing interests seeking foreign trade. 

The development of this wonderful resource can 
best be accomplished by the development of more 
commerce for this port. At the present time the 
Commonwealth of Virginia has done nothing 
towards the development of the port except the 
naming of the Hampton Roads Port Commission. 
Undoubtedly in the near future this asset can be 
improved for the good of the State. Improvement 
by the Federal government of the Newport News 
channel depth and other similar improvements are 
also much to be desired. The facilities of the port 
at the present time are such that they can handle 
more than the volume of trade that is passing 
through the harbor. Eight great trunk lines serve 
the port. It is to develop commerce for the port 
that the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce is 
bending its efforts. 

Into Hampton Roads annually comes nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of tobacco for export, fivefold 
as much as tobacco exports from all the other North 
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Atlantie Ports. It is known as ‘‘The Tobacco Port 
of America.’’ Coal dumpings have reached 20,000,- 
000 tons in a year and the average is about 
16,000,000. Bituminous coal from eight Virginia 
counties in the southwest form one of the great 
natural resourees contributing to the development 
of Hampton Roads today. Hampton Roads is the 
“Coal Port of the World.’’ 

In speaking of Virginia’s undeveloped resources, 
it is well to divide them into two classes, the re- 
sources such as her waterpower that lies dormant 
in her rivers and has never been developed, and the 
resources of the State that need rehabilitation ta 
bring them back to the stand that they have had in 
the past. 

In the first class comes Virginia’s waterpower 
development, being undertaken by the Virginia 
Waterpower and Development Commission, the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, and similar co- 
operating agencies; the great Valley coal fields and 
many of her mineral resources. 

On the other hand we have her seafoods, her 
forests, and her millions of idle agricultural acres, 
located in every section of the State. 

Taking the last first, the problem of development 
lies more in restocking and reforestation work, and 
in the reclaiming of farm lands to be devoted to the 
production of crops for which there is a demand. 
These resources can be developed to furnish some of 
the most substantial revenue producers in the long 
list of assets of the State. Literally millions of 
acres of land now classed as waste can be made to 
produce valuable timber in a few years through 
application of the correct principles of forestry, as 
instilled through the Virginia State Forester’s 
office in Charlottesville. The Federal government 
has taken a hand in this work, and has located in 
Virginia the largest national forest in the southern 
States and another large national forests is now 
contemplated. 

The decimation of Virginia’s agricultural popu- 
lation has reached such a degree that the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce has made one of its 
objectives the ‘‘peopling of Virginia’s millions of 
tillable, man hungry, unoccupied acres, with desira- 
ble, permanent agricultural settlers, best suited for 
residence in Virginia.’’ 

Virginia’s great bituminous coal fields in the 
southwest, while highly productive, are not yet de- 
veloped in their entirety, and new mines are eon- 
stantly being opened for exploitation. Among re- 
cent operations to be started is the Derby Mine of 
the Stonega Coal and Coke Company, said to be the 
most modern mine in all America. 

Much of Virginia’s mineral wealth yet remains 
to be developed, and details of the wonderful op- 
portunities offered here can be obtained from ‘‘ The 
Mineral Resources of Virginia,’’ compiled by 
Froehling and Robertson, noted chemists and 
economic geologists. 

Early in 1925 the Virginia Geological Survey 
called attention to the great new coal field in 
Montgomery, Pulaski, Wythe, Bland, Smyth, 
Roanoke, Botetourt, Augusta and Rockingham 
counties, with the following comment in their bulle- 
tin describing the field: 

‘The present report, prepared by geologists of 
the United States Geological Survey in co-operation 
with the Geological Survey of Virginia, is brought 


forward with the idea that the coal of the Valley 
field offers one of the best substitutes for anthracite 
that has yet been proposed and that the present is 
the psychologic moment for it to secure its proper 
place in the domestie trade of the country. The 
Valley fields present a wonderful opportunity for 
the operator who will equip a plant with modern 
machinery for coal mining.’’ 

Tt is estimated by the Federal Power Commission 
that Virginia has 812,000 potential horsepower in 
her streams on a 50 per cent of time flow basis, of 
which only 104,000 horsepower is developed. On 
a 90 per cent of time flow basis it is estimated that 
the State has in its waterpower approximately 
460,000 horsepower. 

The development of Virginia’s latent waterpower 
is one of the objectives of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, which plans also the co- 
ordination of all power generating systems to fur- 
nish the necessary cheap power required for the 
State’s proper industrial development. 

Virginia has tremendous coal resources, while the 
huge coal deposits of West Virginia are immediately 
available, which together with the Virginia and 
West Virginia streams, furnish the basis for a 
super-power system similar to the great Pennsyl- 
vania ‘‘giant-power’’ system now being developed, 
and the super-power combine being executed in the 
Carolinas and Tennessee. Virginia’s undeveloped 
waterpower cannot be emphasized too greatly as an 
asset. 





EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 


The synonym of democracy is declared to be 
equality of opportunity. The only real equality of 
opportunity, however, is equality of educational op- 
portunity. Unless a State provides reasonable 
equality of educational opportunity it falls short by 
that much of guaranteeing the true and just oppor- 
tunities of a democracy. 

The State taken as a whole, with marked diver- 
sity of physical feature, of density of population, 
of productivity of natural resources, of strategic 
manufacturing centers, and the like cannot be ex- 
pected to possess an even distribution of wealth 
subject to taxation. 

The cities, for example, possessing vastly greater 
taxable sources must be called upon to contribute tax 
money to the rural sections less fortunate econo- 
mically, for the very good reason that the city is 
directly and fundamentally indebted to the rural 
territory lying back of it and contributing to it in 
manifold ways. Cities could not continue in their 
present prosperity withéut the contributions of the 
country. 

In Virginia in years when one-third of the public 
school bill of the counties has been paid by the 
State from State funds, but one-eighth of the school 
bill of the cities has been thus paid. On first blush 
this may not seem fair to the cities, but the present 
wealth of the cities did not have its origin in them 
alone. Furthermore, and even more fundamental is 
the fact that if the financially able do not assist 
those financially weak, then the ignorance and super- 
stition produced in any community by reason of 
financial inability to prevent such conditions will 
gravitate in time to the more prosperous centers 
producing there the same evil fruitage as if its 
origin had been there. 
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Modern life is so interrelated and interdependent 
that in self-defense, if for no nobler reason, in a 
democracy the strong must help the weak to avert 
the ill consequences following on the heels of a 
negleeted rising generation regardless of the source 
of the neglect. Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities is not only an inherent right of the can- 
didates for citizenship in a democracy, but it is 
also a defensive measure. 

Just as a county or a city must equalize educa- 
tional opportunities regardless of the source of the 
funds required, so also, the State must equalize 
educational opportunities. This makes education a 
State function. 

In Virginia, until the last several years, one-half 
of the cost of teachers’ salaries was paid by the 
State. This was equivalent to the State bearing 


one-third of the total cost of elementary and high 
school education. At the present time, however, the 
State is paying considerably less than one-fourth of 
the total cost ofthe publie schools, and yearly the 
State’s share of the total cost is diminishing. 
Obviously, if education is to remain a State function 
in Virginia, larger State revenues must be made 
available and one particular type of fund of impera- 
tive significance is an equalization fund. In many 
States all of the State funds expended for educa- 
tion are distributed on this basis, but up to this 
time Virginia has had no such fund whatever. For 
that reason the General Assembly of 1925-26 will 
be asked to appropriate one-half million dollars as 
an equalization fund. The need of this fund is 
further stressed elsewhere in this handbook. 





The Productive Value of Education 


When King Solomon was building the temple, he 
said to the woodworker, ‘‘Who made your tools?’’ 
‘‘The smith made my tools,’’ replied the wood- 
worker. Then he asked the ironworker, ‘‘ Who made 
your tools?’’ ‘‘The smith made my tools,’’ replied 
the ironworker. King Solomon approached all the 
workmen in turn, asking them who made their tools, 
and all replied, ‘‘The smith.’? He sought out the 
smith and said to him, ‘‘Who made your tools?’’ 
The smith answered, ‘‘I made my tools.’’ Then 
King Solomon said, ‘‘ Let the smith be exalted!’’ 

The farmer, the manufacturer, the business man, 
and the scientist are making the wealth of society, 
but the teacher, throngh the school, is making their 
tools. The school, therefore, is the creator of wealth. 
Spain and France are countries of approximately the 
same area and of the same natural resources. 
France has an organized school system; Spain has 
practically none. France is so far ahead of Spain 
in wealth and in all contributions to society that a 
detailed comparison is unnecessary. Mexico abounds 
in minerals and soil and other natural resources as 
does no other country of like area in the world. 
Mexico has produced very little in comparison to 
her resources. In the recent past she has been 
almost a blot on civilization. The United States has 
not only utilized natural resources but has turned 
deserts into productive gardens. Mexico has had no 
organized public school system. The faith of 
America has been exemplified in her great public 
school system. This explains the difference in the 
progress of the two countries. 


All human values, at Jeast, reside in man and 
are created by him. Just three hundred years ago, 
Peter Minuit purchased Manhattan Island from the 
Indians for about twenty-five dollars. The economic 
worth of New York today is so far beyond the con- 
ception of the average individual that it would only 
eause confusion to state the amount. Newport 
News, Roanoke, and other young Virginia cities 
were unproductive farms worth a few thousand 
dollars forty or fifty years ago. Today their assessed 
valuation ranges from thirty to sixty millions of 
dollars and their real value from fifty to eighty 
millions of dollars. The difference between the value 
of these cities fifty years ago and their present value 
is represented by the creative genius of man that 
has been developd through education. Man has con- 


quered the wilderness, he has turned barren wastes 
into fertile fields, and he holds dominion over the 
earth in the proportion that he is educated and 
trained for his work. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley has presented striking evidence 
of the productive value of education in his study 
published in the June, 1923, issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association. Dr. Bagley 
selected twenty-six States each with fifty-five per 
cent or more of its population native to the State 
in 1910, thus eliminating States which had a large 
floating or foreign population. Using a modified 
Ayres scale, he ranked these twenty-six States ac- 
cording to their school efficiency in 1880, 1890, 1900, 
1910 and according to certain measures of present 
intelligence and efficiency. Listed below are six of 
the twenty-six States included in Dr. Bagley’s study 
with their ranks in the various ratings. 
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The States listed in the above table show a strik- 
ingly consistent position in almost every rating. 
This is certainly valid evidence that the States in 
1920 were in the niches for which their educational 
systems of the past generation had fitted them. 
This study indicates conclusively that ‘‘ where 
schools have been neglected, there is relative weak- 
ness; where schools have been cherished there is 
relative strength.’’ Indeed our people espouse no 


empty faith when they believe that man because 
of education holds dominion over earth, air and sea. 
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COMPARATIVE DATA VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The tabulations below represent certain fundamental statistical comparisons indicative of educational expansion and de- 
velopment in Virginia, and equally indicative of further expansion and development needed: 
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In 19243 9,5 of school enrollment in standard high schools. 
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Educational Aspects of Other State Departments 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE STATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT 


The total mileage of roads in the State outside 
of incorporated towns and villages was 59,080 in 
1921. Since that date at least 1,000 miles have been 
added, and the gross mileage at the present time is 
approximately 60,000, of which about 16 per cent 
have been improved with various types of surfacing. 

The mileage is divided, State Highway System 
4,800 miles, State Aid System 12,000 miles, and ap- 
proximately 43,000 miles of District and County 
highways. 

Of the State Highway System 1,700 miles are hard 
surfaced and about 800 miles of sand-clay, gravel 
and marl, the remaining being earth roads. 

About 6,000 miles of the State Aid System have 
been surfaced with various types of materials, leav- 
ing 6,000 miles to be improved. In the County and 
District system only a relatively small percent has 
been improved with hard surface, and the greater 
mileage being earth roads. 

To make these systems of highways the most ef- 
fective and give returns to the various sections of 
the State it is necessary that the greater portion of 
the State Highway System be hard surfaced and 
at least 60 per cent of the State Aid Roads of like 
material, and 10 per cent of the County and Dis- 
trict roads. The remaining percentage of State and 
State Aid Roads should be of some inexpensive sur- 
facing such as sand-clay or gravel, and at least 10 
per cent additional of the County and District high- 
ways should be constructed in a similar way. 

The greatest need at the present time is a proper 
planning of the various systems so that when they 
are improved they will connect and form a com- 
plete net work. The main through highways should 
connect the large centers of population, and leading 
from these there should run the State Aid roads 
forming a secondary or auxiliary system extending 
into the thickly populated sections. Feeding into 
these State Aid roads’ should be County and 
District roads touching every section of the State 
and bringing transportation facilities to or near 
every home. 

A plan should be worked out whereby every one 
of these roads can be maintained at the least pos- 
sible cost and sufficient funds should be provided 
for this purpose. 

It is a great economic loss to build a highway 
at a large cost and not make proper provision for its 
maintenance and preservation after it has been con- 
structed. 

A system of roads as outlined would put the farm- 
ing communities in close touch with the cities and 
give them a ready market for their produce, in fact, 
place several markets within a reasonable distance. 
It would provide a means of intercourse between 
the city and the farm and make farm life much 
happier. The pleasures and amusements now en- 
joyed by the city people would be within their reach 
and enjoyment. It would give transportation facili- 
ties to the city man and permit him to have his 
home in the country quite a distance from his busi- 
ness. Tourist travel through the State would be 


greatly increased and they could visit the many 
historic and scenic points as well as becoming 


familiar with the opportunities for manufacturing 
and development that the State so richly offers and 
nature has made possible. 

A government official made the statement a few 
days ago that after a close study of the conditions 
in Virginia it was his opinion that with an improved 
system of highways tourist traffic alone will be 
worth to Virginia fifty million per annum, and the 
saving in gasoline in hauling over improved roads 
as compared to unimproved roads will be as much. 
After most careful and thorough experiments it has 
been found that one gallon of gasoline will transport 
one ton fourteen miles on an earth road, twenty-one 
miles on a Sand-clay or gravel road and thirty-one 
miles on a concrete or hard surfaced road. 

One gallon of gasoline will therefore carry a ton 
twice as far on a conerete or hard surfaced road 
as on an earth road and this saving alone over a 
system of 5,000 miles would be seventeen million 
per annum where the volume of traffic is a 1,000 
tons per mile per day. 

This is but a part of the saving that will be 
brought to the people, outside the enhancement of 
property values and the social and recreational en- 
joyment. 

The question of benefits of improved roads needs 
no argument for they are acceded by all, but the 
problem is one of finance and the ability of the peo- 
ple to provide funds for this work in a reasonable 
length of time. 

There is under construction 400 miles in the State 
System at this time and 185 miles in the State 
Aid System. 

The State Highway Commission has available for 
new work during 1925, $5,840,000.00, including $1,- 
000,000.00 taken in under the Robertson Act. 





CONTRIBUTION FROM STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH 
Community Health 


If a community realizes that health is a pur- 
chaseable commodity just as absolutely as schools 
or roads, it ean do much and will do much to make 
itself healthful. The difficulty lies in getting this 
fact to be accepted as it should be. 

There are certain types of diseases that can be 
prevented by mechanical safeguards. Typhoid fever 
and most of the other intestinal diseases may be 
prevented by preventing the transference of germs 
from human wastes. If discharges from the bowels 
and bladder are so disposed of that they are made in- 
accessible to flies, to roaches, to animals, including 
rats and mice, and are so placed that they cannot 
endanger a source of drinking water, typhoid and 
kindred ailments cannot be communicated. This is 
called sanitation; and it is the beginning of health 
work. 

Diseases which originate in secretions of the 
mouth and nose, and are carried in those secretions, 
present a more difficult problem; but still a problem 
that can be solved. Quarantine is, in many cases, 
necessary; but quarantine alone will not solve the 
problem, nor is quarantine the best preventive. If 
nose and throat diseases can only be acquired 
through the transference of nose and throat secre- 
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tions, it is obvious that the way to prevent them is 
to prevent the transference. The Board of Health 
has promulgated two simple rules: 

a. When you ‘cough or sneeze, cover your mouth 
and nose with a handkerchief or bend your 
head toward the ground. 

b. Do not put into your mouth fingers, pencils 
or anything else that does not belong there, and 
do not use a common drinking cup. 

If these rules are generally obeyed, there would 
be no epidemics of such diseases as diphtheria, 
searlet fever, whooping cough or measles. This is 
a part of hygiene which deals with personal habits. 

A community should have some person to look 
after its public health. If it is too small to warrant 
the exclusive employment of a health officer, a sani- 
tary inspector or a public health nurse, it should 
combine with some other community or with the 
county in effeeting this outeome. The best police 
officer is the one who prevents crimes; and crimes 
are more difficult to prevent than are the ordinary 
diseases—a health officer prevents most of the 
ordinary ones. 


Tuberculosis 


Total deaths from tuberculosis in Virginia last 
year were more than 1,500 below the 1915 record. 
The death rate is constantly declining. Efforts 
against tuberculosis are varied. Instructive read- 
ing matter is widely distributed. Clinics, periodic 
or oceasional, are held all over the State. At those 
clinies, all callers are examined free and are advised. 
Instances of tuberculosis found at elinies are fol- 
lowed up personally and by letter; and every effort 
is made to induce private care or a stay at one of 
the State’s sanatoria. 

The State maintains three sanatoria—Catawba in 
Roanoke county and Blue Ridge in Albemarle for 


white people, and Piedmont at Burkeville for the 
colored patients. At each of the sanatoria a large 
part of the expenses of treatment are borne by the 
State; and each of the sanatoria admits a few 
patients who are treated without cost to themselves. 


Sanitation 


City and town sanitation has progressed with 
reasonable speed, but much is still needed for the 
sanitation of rural sections. We have had no recent 
outbreak of typhoid fever chargeable to public water 
supplies but we have. had several outbreaks dis- 
tinctly traceable to insanitary conditions in rural 
Sections; and lack of sanitation may possibly be 
charged with much of the infantile paralysis of 1923. 


Communicable Diseases 


The effect of the warfare against communicable 
diseases has borne fruit in the great reduction of 
those diseases. Within seventeen years, the typhoid 
rate has been lowered 80 percentum, and with that 
lowering has come a relative decrease in the other 
filth-borne diseases, ineluding dysentery and _ in- 
fantile diarrhoea. Tuberculosis, as stated before, has 
been materially lessened. Skin troubles are less fre- 
quent. The diseases of the nose and throat are 
under better control. 


Present Program 


The present program of the State Board of Health 
presents nothing unusual. As there are new dis- 
coveries in methods or means, the health authorities 
use them, care being taken to assure value before 
advising use. Thus the Board of Health distributes 
and recommends the use of certain vaccine and anti- 
toxins that it knows to be efficacious. Similarly it 
constantly preaches health methods that have been 
tested and found valuable. 





Analysis of Certain Educational Conditions in Virginia 


Undoubtedly the schools of the cities of Virginia, 
particularly the larger ones, are up to the high 
standard maintained by cities of similar size of the 
United States. The real educational problem of 
Virginia as in other States is found outside of the 
cities. Here the emphasis during the May Cam- 
paign will naturally fall. The childhood of rural 
Virginia should have if anything better schools pro- 
vided than the cities afford because the educational 
opportunities of most country districts are limited 
so largely to the schools themselves. Wherein these 
fail education itself fails. 

Country children require the same amount of 
training for bread winning and respectable ecitizen- 
ship as city children. Rural life in itself provides 
no edueational shorteut. A full nine months’ term, 
thoroughly trained teachers, an adequate course of 


study, ample school facilities, regular attendance, 
and all of the other factors which go to make up 
thoroughly modern schools are quite as essential for 
the country as for the city, if not more essential. 

In our time when the best families demand proper 
schooling for the children, where rural communities 
fail to provide this schooling the natural drift is 
from such communities to the communities which 
do provide it. Thus, rural Virginia is being con- 
stantly bled, not only of its best life, but of the 
very hope for a better rural Virginia. Should such 
conditions continue long enough the State will be 
impoverished biologically, socially and economi- 
eally. 

In the accompanying table an exhibit is made of 
certain data of compelling importance. These are 
set up by counties arranged in alphabetical order. 
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In column one the school population, seven to 
nineteen years inclusive, as defined by law, is given 
for the year 1920, the last year for which figures 
of the quinquennial census are available. 

In column two the estimated actual sales value of 
all real estate per child of school age for 1923, as 
computed by the State Tax Board, is presented. 
In Arlington county it will be noted the school pop- 
ulation is 5,327, and back of each of these school 
children there is a real estate property value of 
$7,132. This county leads the State in real estate 
values per school child. The lowest of the counties 
is Westmoreland, with a school population of 3,476, 
for each of whom there is a property value of 
$1,112. 

In column three a ‘‘ Leveled Tax Rate’’ for school 
purposes based upon real estate for 1924 is set up. 
This means that if all the real estate of a county 
shown were assessed at its actual value instead of 
the value assigned by the assessors, the levies for 
schools in the counties would be the amounts, ex- 
pressed in cents, set forth in column three. This 
leveling of the tax rate is necessary to make com- 
parable the actual financial effort of the counties 
to support schools, at least as far as this effort is 
based upon real estate values. Elsewhere in this 
handbook is shown the present sehool tax rates for 
all the counties of the State, and paralleling this 
exhibit is the amount of school tax which each 


county would pay if all real estate were assessed 
at its true value, that is, the leveled rate. 

In column four the total per capita cost of edu- 
cation on school enrollment for 1923-24 is shown. 
Thus, in Aeccomae county, $22.67 was the amount 
spent last year for each of the school children 
actually enrolled. This covers all items of expendi- 
ture for school purposes for the session, even in- 
eluding all sums spent for new school buildings, 
their equipment, and for repairs and upkeep of old 
buildings. 

In column five the average annual salary of all 
teachers, white and colored, employed for the ses- 
sion 1923-24 is given. 

In column six is set forth the percentage of the 
school population in daily attendance for 1923-24. 

In column seven is shown the percentage of teach- 
ers holding certificates higher than the Second 
Grade Certificate last session. The Second Grade 
Certificate is the lowest regular teacher’s certificate 
now issued. The First Grade Certificate, which is 
next higher in rank than the Second Grade Certifi- 
eate, is issued to those who have completed approxi- 
mately two years of high school and successfully 
passed the State examinations for this certificate; 
or, is issued to those who have completed high school 
work and taken six months’ training of the nine 
months’ course prescribed for the Elementary Cer- 
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tifieate, the latter being the lowest grade of the so- 
called professional certificates. 

In column eight is shown the per cent of the total 
school enrollment which is represented in the high 
schools of the State. 

In column nine the length of the school term in 
days for 1923-24 is given. 

When the 25 counties having the largest values in 
real estate back of each school child (column two 
of the accompanying table) are ranked from high 
to low, Arlington county with a property value of 
$7,132 per school child (child of school age, column 
one) is seen to head the list, and Warren county 
with a property value of $2,699 per school child 
falls at the bottom of the list. The thirteenth, or 
middle county, half way between the highest and 
the lowest of the group, is Dickenson county, with 
a property value of $4,295 per school child. This 
ranking is shown in parentheses following the names 
of the county. For example, Arlington county is 
(1, H), meaning first in the high group of 25 coun- 
ties. Norfolk is (2,H), being second in the high 
group of 25 eounties, Highland is (3,H), Augusta 
(4,H), Roanoke (5,H), and the other counties fol- 
low in the order shown. 

In the high group of 25 counties the great varia- 
tion in property values back of each child from 
$7,132 in Arlington county to $2,699 per school child 
in Warren county, a marked variation in the eco- 
nomie basis for providing educational facilities is 
noted, but this great variation in the State is only 
truly evident when the 25 counties having the low- 
est real estate values back of each child are selected 
and ranked from high to low. At the top of this 
group is Washington county, marked (1, L) in the 
table, with a property value of $1,759 per child of 
school age. At the bottom of the group is West- 
moreland county, marked (25, L) in the table, with 
a property value of $1,112 per child of school age. 
The thirteenth, or the middle county of the low 
group, is King and Queen, with a property value 
of $1,367 per child of school age. 

Thus, it ean be seen that the middle county, Dick- 
enson of the high group, has $4,295 in real estate 
values per child of school age, whereas the middle 
county .of the low group, King and Queen, has only 
$1,367 in real estate per child of school age, and 
the extremes among all the counties run from $7,132 
in Arlington to $1,112 in. Westmoreland. 


Obviously, the counties of Virginia are character- 
ized, as are the counties of other States, by great 
extremes in the eeonomic basis for the support of 
education as represented in real estate values (data 
for other property values are not available). The 
inevitable results of such conditions are either great 
differences in educational opportunities by counties, 
or great differences in the financial efforts put forth 
by the various counties to maintain schools of rea- 
sonably similar quality. And what are the precise 
conditions ? 


In the upper group of 25 counties, while Arlington 
has the most wealth per child of school age, it does 
not pay the most tax for school support, twelve 
other counties ranking ahead of it in its own group 
of 25 in financial efforts for schools; Arlington is 
the middle or the thirteenth county in the amount 
of taxes paid for schools, namely, 26 cents on the 
$100 of actual real estate values. This fact is 


. low, 


shown’ by (13, H, E) in the table, meaning 
thirteenth in the high group in effort financial. In 
the high group of 25 counties Bath (1, H, E) leads 
with 44 cents in the amount of tax paid, and Wythe 
(25, H, E), at the bottom of the high group of 25 
counties, pays the least tax, 11 cents on the $100 of 
estimated actual value of real estate. The tax rate, 
therefore, varies from 44 cents to 11 cents in the 
upper 25 counties, the ranking being from high to 
Bath, Warwick, Norfolk, Prince George, 
Botetourt, Highland, Loudoun, Northampton, Alle- 
ghany, Fauquier, Culpeper, Warren, Arlington, 
Augusta, Rockingham, Roanoke, Dickenson, Pulaski, 
Frederick, Craig, Shenandoah, Bland, Princess Anne, 
Montgomery and Wythe. 

In the lower group of 25 counties, while Washing- 
ton (1, L, E) heads the list in the amount of wealth 
represented in real estate per child of school age, 
it is the middle, or thirteenth county in the amount 
of schoo] tax, 37c, paid on the estimated actual 
value of its real estate. Isle of Wight (1, L, E) the 
twelfth county of the group, pays the most tax, 70 
cents, not only of the lower group of 25 counties 
but of all counties of the State. At the bottom of 
the lower group is Greene (25, L, E) with 17 cents 
per $100 of estimated value of real estate back of 
each child of school age. The counties in this 
group, ranked from high to low in the amount of 
tax paid for school purposes, are as follows: Isle 
of Wight, Dinwiddie, Lancaster, Essex, York, 
Gloucester, Brunswick, Westmoreland, King and 
Queen, King George, Spotsylvania, Northumberland, 
Washington, Buckingham, Powhatan, Louisa, Gooch- 
land, Middlesex, Halifax, Richmond, Caroline, 
Cumberland, Patrick, Mathews, Greene. 

When the upper 25 éounties are compared with 
the lower 25 counties in the amount of taxes paid 
for schools, it will be seen that while Bath leads 
the high group with 44 cents, Isle of Wight leads 
the low group with 70 cents, and while Wythe falls 
at the bottom of the high group with 11 cents, 
Greene falls at the bottom of the low group with 
17 cents as the tax rate for schools based upon the 
estimated value of real estate. This conclusion 
must now be evident, that the counties ranking 
highest in real estate back of each school child pay 
the least tax, and the counties ranking lowest in 
the.amount of real estate back of each school child 
pay the most tax. This is natural enough, but just 
how much more tax is paid for school purposes by 
the poorer counties than is paid by the rich counties 
is not known throughout the State because, so far 
as known, these figures have never been set forth 
before. In the light of these facts the very serious 
question is this: Even though the poorer counties 
do pay more for schools in proportion to wealth 
than the richer counties, can they by their best 
efforts ever have the type of schools which are im- 
perative, and are the richer counties now paying 
enough for their own schools to secure what modern 
conditions require? } 

This whole picture makes it very clear that 
educational opportunities in the Commonwealth can 
hardly be expected because of the great diversity 
of wealth represented in the counties of the State, 
to be anything like uniform, and this is true despite 
the fact that the counties having the least wealth 
are putting forth apparently a real effort to pro- 
vide ample school facilities for their own children. 
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Columns four to nine of the table, when analyzed, 
give ample evidence of the diverse character of 
educational efficiency represented among the several 
counties of the State. For example, while Bath 
county pays more school tax than any county of 
the upper 25, it ean only spend $625 per session for 
the salaries of high and elementary school teachers 
together, has only 59 per cent of its school popula- 
tion in daily attendance, 7.5 per cent of its en- 
rollment in high schools, 83 per cent of its teachers 
with First Grade certificates or higher than First 
Grade certificates, and has a school term of 159 
days as against the standard of 180 days. Compare 
this situation with what obtains in Arlington, the 
middle county of the upper 25 in taxes for schools; 
this county pays $1,088 per teacher, has 100 per 
cent of teachers with certificates above Second 
Grade, or First Grade and higher, has 2.4 per cent 
of its enrollment in high schools, and has a school 
term of 200 days. It should be noted, however, 
that Arlington has less of its school population in 
the publie schools every day than Bath. 


From the table note the conditions in Wythe, 
lowest of the upper 25 counties in financial effort 
for schools, as exhibited in columns 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9. It should be remembered that Wythe is in the 
upper 25 not because of the amount of tax paid, 
but because of the wealth back of each school 
child. From the standpoint of financial effort for 
schools Wythe ranks lower than Greene, which 
holds the bottom place in the low 25 counties. Note 
especially that Wythe has a school term of only 
146 days, the standard being 180 days. On this 
account it requires a school child in Wythe county 
approximately nine years on an average to complete 
a standard elementary course of seven years. It 
should be stated, however, that this is the average 
situation in Wythe county; some of its schools run 
for 180 days. 

In the lower group of 25 counties, while Isle of 
Wight ranks twelfth from high to low in this group, 
having only a property value in real estate of 
$1,451 back of each school child, by paying 70 
cents on the $100 of actual real estate values, the 
highest rate in the State, last year was able to 
have a school term of 168 days, still not a standard 
term despite the great effort toward it, 9.4 per cent 
of its pupils in high schools, with approximately 
85 per cent of its teachers holding First Grade or 
higher than First Grade certificates, with less than 
half of its school population in average daily at- 
tendance, with an average salary of $722 for teach- 
ers, and an expenditure of a little more than $28 
per child enrolled. 


Space will not permit further analyses. These 
will be left to the reader, but the conditions in 
Washington, the middle county of the lower group 
and Greene county at the bottom of the lower group, 
as represented from the standpoint of financial 
effort to support school, are about what can be 
expected. Among the items note that the length of 
term in Washington county is 156 days and in 
Greene 137 days, 

No doubt a question has already arisen regard- 
ing the poor atteridance as shown in column six of 
the table. It should be noted that this column sets 
forth the percentage of attendance on the school 





population, not the pereentage of attendance on the 
enrollment. No school system can show a perfect 
attendance on school population, since it is hardly 
conceivable that all children of school age will be 
in attendance upon the publie school. Allowance 
must be made for those who attend private and 
parochial schools and also consideration must be 
given those children who are mentally or physically 
incapacitated for attending school, and those who 
have graduated before twenty years of age. Last 


‘ year the actual average daily attendance on enroll- 


ment, not on population, was 73 per cent for the 
counties, but in considering this item the children 
between six and seven years of age who are in 
school are counted, although such children are not 
counted in the school population on the basis of 
which percentage of attendance in column six of 
the table is computed. The effect of counting the 
children of legal pre-school age in the average 
attendance on enrollment is to raise considerably 
this datum, increasing the margin of difference be- 
tween attendance on enrollment and attendance on 
population. 

What is the effect of poor attendance upon the 
schools? Last year, though not indicated above, 73 
per cent of the children enrolled in the rural schools 
were present every day. This means that one child 
out of every four was absent every day. While it 
cannot be said that on this account five and a half of 
the twenty-two and a half million dollars spent last 
session for public elementary and high school educa- 
tion was wasted, it must be said that all too much 
of it was wasted because of poor attendance. In 
1923-24, 83 per cent of the city children were in 
the schools daily as compared with 73 per cent of 
the country children. When the compulsory attend- 
ance law is further amended as it should be, and 
when this law is enforced not only as it should but 
as it ean be, the loss financially through poor 
attendance and the loss educationally through poor 
attendance will be greatly reduced. This result is 
earnestly to be desired. It must be stressed that 
this discussion does not cover the number of 
children who ought to be enrolled in the schools 
and are not; it deals with only those enrolled. A 
glance at column six of the accompanying table will 
show that an average of less than 68 per cent of 
children of school age are in daily attendance. 

Column nine of the table shows the variation in 
the length of the school term in days among the 
counties of Virginia. The range is from 200 days 
in Arlington county to 135 in Highland, with a 
number of counties almost as low as Highland. A 
school term of seven months, or 140 days, is two 
months or 40 days less than the so-called standard 
term of nine months, or 180 days. All the cities 
have the standard term or more than the standard 
term, but the average term for all the counties of 
Virginia last year was 155 days. 

In a county with a term of seven months it re- 
quires fourteen years for a person to secure a 
standard eleven years’ course of instruction, that is, 
provided he attends for the entire time. Against 
this discouragement, however, many pupils will 
never graduate from high school, although this 
amount of schooling for the average citizen of our 
day is not excessive. 


At present the rural child of Virginia has cer- 
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tainly not more than half the chance that the city 
child has of graduating from high school. This 
statement is based on the fact that last year seven- 
tenths of one per cent of the entire rural school 
population graduated from high school, whereas 
1.4 per cent of the city school population graduated 
from high school. Furthermore, it must be 
emphasized that while the chances of securing a 
high school education are about half as promising 
in the country districts as in the cities, when this 
education is secured by the boys and girls of rural 
Virginia it cannot be said they have anything like 
as good a high school course as the boys and girls 
of the cities. This is equivalent to saying that the 
cities not only provide twice the quantity of high 
school education but they also provide a very 
superior quality of this education, as several im- 
portant comparative studies in this field show. 

A last consideration not covered by the ac- 
companying table must be mentioned. In the cities 


of Virginia 91 per cent of the teachers hold cer- 
tificates higher than the First Grade certificate, 
whereas only 48 per cent of the teachers of the 
counties of the State hold such certificates. This 
means that practically all of the teachers of the 
cities hold professional certificates, that is, certifi- 
eates representing special training for teaching, 
whereas less than half of the teachers of the coun- 
ties are anything like equally as well prepared. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that even when 
rural children complete their schooling that the 
quality of the instruction which they have had is 
greatly inferior to the instruction which the city 
children are receiving daily. The inescapable con- 
clusion is that the rural schools of Virginia are in 
immediate and imperative need of consideration both 
in the present century whatever affects one large 
and important part of the body politic affects in a 
very direct way the entire social group. 





Fundamental Financial 


EQUALIZATION OF TAXATION 


Chapter XIV, pp. 122-162, of the Report of the 
Commission on Simplification and Economy of State 
and Local Government to the General Assembly of 
Virginia, January, 1924, deals entirely with equali- 
zation of taxation. Certain excerpts from this 
chapter are here quoted direct; lack of space pre- 
vents reprinting the entire chapter. A careful study 
of the original document is requested. Copies of 
this report are no doubt available in all the libraries 
of the State; many copies have also been distributed 
throughout the Commonwealth through the office of 
Mr. Davis Bottom, Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, Richmond, Virginia. It is thought that the 
excerpts selected represent a trustworthy introduc- 
tion to the entire problem which is one that the State 
of Virginia must face thoughtfully and courageously. 

‘*The gross inequality in the distribution of the 
tax burden, both as among political sub-divisions of 
the State and among individual property owners, 
has long been a sore spot in our body politic. The 
subject has been ably and exhaustively treated in 
the tax reports, both of 1911 and 1914. 

‘*The Constitution requires property to be as- 
sessed at its ‘fair market value.’ This provision 
has been well-nigh universally disregarded, and few 
officers charged with assessment pretend to obey it. 
By common consent, the yard stick furnished by 
the Constitution for measuring taxable values has 
been thrown away. The assessors in each county 
and city are left to adopt their own standards, and 
there are as many standards as there are counties 
and cities. No authority exists in the law to correct 
the wrong. Even the courts are powerless. Our tax 
system, as between political sub-divisions, is purely 
a voluntary affair. 

‘Dealing in averages and discarding fraetions, 
the farmer in Brunswick pays five times as much 
State taxes as the farmer in Carroll county on a 
farm of the same value. For the purposes of taxa- 
tion the average automobile in 1920 was worth 
$428.00 in Halifax and $36.00 in Buchanan. The 


average horse in Dinwiddie in 1921 was worth $98.00 
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and in Grayson $26.00. Cattle were worth $49.00 
each in Henrico and $11.00 in Floyd. A sheep was 
worth $7.00 in Clarke and $1.00 in Buchanan. A 
hog was worth $12.00 in Warwick and $1.00 in 
Buchanan. Watches were worth $23.00 each in 1920 
in Nottoway and $1.00 in Grayson. Clocks were 
worth $16.00 each in Henrico and $1.00 in Floyd. 

‘“By under assessment of their property below the 
average prevailing in the State as a whole, more 
than one-half of the counties and cities have shifted 
their tax burdens on other counties and cities. They 
have silently, but mone the less effectually, with- 
drawn from all net contribution to the support of 
the State government, and are actually drawing 
from the common treasury millions of dollars to be 
spent within their own borders. If such an in- 
justice had been wrought by force, it would have 
caused a rebellion and bloodshed, but the peaceful 
drawing of tribute by some parts of the State from 
other parts seems not to have aroused sufficient in- 
terest on the part of the victims to cause them to 
make any determined effort to correct the wrong. . 

‘The beneficiaries of the injustice are innocent 
of any evil intent. The deplorable condition is a 
perfectly natural result of a system under which the 
standard of assessment, as fixed by the Constitution, 
is disregarded and each county and city left to 
assess property for State purposes without guidance 
or control from the general government, to the sup- 
port of which it is the duty of all to contribute in 
proportion to wealth. It is not at all surprising 
that the assessing officers in each county and city 
should be zealous in their efforts to see that their 
own friends and neighbors should not pay more 
than their share of taxes. In their desire to protect 
their own citizens from the results of under-assess- 
ment in other jurisdictions, they often strike below 
the average and thus carry less than their share of 
the burden. As each successive period for re- 
assessment approaches and the gross under-assess- 
ments in many counties and cities become more 
generally known, the other counties and cities for 
self-protection will cut down their assessments and 
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the downward race will continue with accelerated 
speed. The process of under-assessment is pro- 
gressive. The condition will get worse and worse 
unless the remedy is applied. Some of the cities will 
keep their assessments up, not from any virtuous 
motive, but by reason of the necessity imposed by 
section 127 of the Constitution, limiting their bor- 
rowing capacity to 18 per cent of the assessed value 
of their real estate.’’ 

‘“‘The inequality, as among individual owners of 
real estate, is even more glaring. Citizens owning 
property and living side by side in the same com- 
munity are taxed with varying degrees of severity. 
This injustice is the more serious because such 
property owners are subjected to the same local 
rate, which is from four to sixteen times as great 
as the State rate.’’ ; 

‘*To illustrate: two farmers in the same county 
own farms which the deed books show cost $10,000 
each. One farm is assessed at $1,000 and the other 
farm at $10,000. The State rate is 25 cents on a 
hundred dollars, and assuming the county and dis- 
trict rate to be $1.50, the result is that one farm is 
taxed $17.50, and the other $175.00, or ten times as 
much, on farms whose actual sales value is the same. 
Such ratio of inequality in the same jurisdiction is 
not infrequent.’’ 

‘*A fundamental canon of taxation is that taxes 
should be, so far as may be attainable, uniform and 
equal, that is, uniform for the different classes of 
property and equal as between persons of equal 
ability to pay. The people of this State are not dis- 
honest, nor are they miserly. They would gladly 
contribute to the support of their State and local 
governments were it not for the general feeling that 
the basis of their contributions is unequal and un- 
just. Unfortunately this feeling is not without its 
foundation in fact. Any plan of reform should be 
accompanied by a plan for equalization in a simple, 
inexpensive, and effective way. Equalization should 
be brought about gradually. Taxes are far-reaching 
in their effects, and a tax system, once established, 
is a very delicate mechanism. Changes should be 
made with great ecare.’’ 

‘“We have had a generation of tax experimenta- 
tion in Virginia. The result is not a tax system in 
the real sense of that term, but a collection of un- 
related tax laws, unequal, unjust in their enforce- 
ment, unresponsive to the needs of the State, as the 
present deficit shows. More than thirty States, after 
having passed through all the experiments that Vir- 
ginia has made in the past twenty years, have estab- 
lished tax boards as the only means of approximat- 
ing equality of taxation. The full-time tax board 
is, in our opinion, the only way. 

The average ratio of the assessed value of real 
estate to its actual sale value in the various counties 
and cities of the State, as shown by a comparison 
of the assessed value of 18,685 lots and tracts of 
land with the consideration actually paid for the 
same, arranged numerically according to the ratio of 
the assessed value to the actual sale value. 


(Average for State 41.4.). 


TITTLE LTC LE 83.1 
LMP ET EPTTELTTETE TOT CELT eee 71.5 
Bichmond Gity ....ccsccscesscccsevesvccese 67.9 
SN QUIN ood ic vviees cnenetisiweseds 64.1 
Isle of Wight county. ......cccccccccccccecs 61.7 


Fredericksburg city .........scccesscceceees 61.4 
Chesterfield county .........ssccsescccssees 60.0 
King George county.........eeeceeecccecces 59.2 
Norfolk city ....cccecsecces Gian weceren 58.4 
POO COUNT 50s co00 ss cncinndstas ewes’ 58.3 
Beamawiek county <2. ccccscsscsescteceones 55.3 
Williamsburg city ..........ccccccccccscces 54.9 
Pontamenth Gy oo cccteccccscescensigeseace 54.6 
Mawpert Haws Gy «60 .000cecteeseecas is 53.7 
Southampton county .........cscccccccscees 53.2 
EE, GN vice cnwindusdseedshacedeeed tank 53.0 
Westmoreland county «x... scsccccscccsosie 52.8 
COGN GT ooo ccncscctcctssesseweses 52.7 
ED INE coc ncnsncsenceecvcbewessaties 52.5 
Bpoteyivania county ... 2.20 ewsscrscewercvns 52.1 
SN GIES 5 08-66 00c0ss scecctneeengeans 51.1 
Bene Viele City oon ccccccccccscesevsccens 51.0 
WE MEE S.b'nevacencnavasndwennranee 50.4 
SEE S.dsveecsesewiansecesienieteede 50.0 
SO WO divs ssncencccensuewibes 49.3 
CE Sb vtdcnesssdnesndpemuenesdeesn 48.9 
SE GENE n6c pth ie csneseeneenepeseenie 48.2 
ONS ib kcecedadeenenseeianes 48.1 
IE, DUGNER) oc ncnnsticneeadseveds< 47.8 
PE CN ick secs seen cseeceetaee 47.4 
ny ee 46.8 
eg ee ee rer tir ry ret eee 46.8 
Beesseetes City Ceemty.. 5 cc ctescccovecseds 45.9 
| re rrr eT 45.7 
GID 5.66 a hue Chars bn eeu eee et eA 45.3 
BE COINS: ise vik cis acedaies ceeeesabeese 45.2 
eee Tree 45.1 
Primes Edward county. ......cscccsvessesiic 45.1 
CN SOY: ois nes che weacwduabeacions 44.6 
SE ORE cnsacds dodcavedaesaeaeenend 44.1 
CRI ie wtisa datcewcade came ele 43.4 
ONE isis sides adage deeeaeeleewe 43.2 
RN GH 6 oi id cicssicertdebs dion 43.1 
FOES Wee. COURS 6 5c kes o ct etcasesess 42.8 
I CUED kncseceecsidcsetvnseebesels 42.2 
PE SOE ossisk da ccdiavewscosieeeeees 41.9 
Northumberland county .............seeee. 41.8 
COED oc icin ticcavicsess deuseaades 41.7 
Reet ond Gmeem GOUNby . « .«<0inis sds ctawsese 40.7 
DN GUE 6 66 6k 54000 0005ded oie 40.6 
GNOTEED GOUIY oc 06 cccccawensiccesoesives 40.6 
NE COUR 4 vic dsccdev ccedcbwesaie ces 40.2 
Charles City county ............. pipettes 40.1 
COMURRRITEINE GORE iw oven din cnnsereiwias'es 39.8 
GURNEE COGS 6 6 che cinewncaedadenesns «os 39.7 
PEE GUMEEE 666 kdccedacencvacevaiedena 38.8 
I CONES 5 isc iis cc ensiescedwetedeve vin 38.8 
Alleghany county ....ccccccscesccsdvscoces 38.7 
Moakionbure county .....srcccsccdevosseses 38.6 
RD, CONE. 6.5 05:0 Kc sd dsincnnes Consdsnnne 38.5 
De COMI ok inc ines ccseccssctesdesends 38.4 
UE COUN 6 siace ésdiersévbudewineen 38.3 
Prince Goearge county... ceccccciccssccceses 38.2 
Hampton city ...c.cccssccccccccccsscosites 37.9 
EOUREE COMET onc cove cwcncccnce sesesenvees 37.7 
Cumberland county ........ccccccccccccees 36.8 
Now Kemt county .....ccccccccnccssiscvveee 36.8 
Winchester city .....ccccsoccccccccccccvces 36.6 
Hanover county ........cccccccccccccseces 35.9 
ID a5 0's cbc ct dienins sien tdncegads 35.8 
Charlotte county .......cccccccccccccccccce 35.7 
Middlesex county ........ccscccccccvcscces 35.5 
King William county..........cseeesccceees 34.6 
Rockingham county ..........e-eseceeeees - 32.9 
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oe mtn TEPC EETE Ser ee 32.8 
WD CU 6 vewesiwtensevindssden santsare 32.7 
FE Ee, Se ee ee 32.3 
MOOR COREG: occ 0 i.cccs seccccccedescie 32.1 
SE EE cco ecnneseds tt voubnea 31.7 
CED cbolksn . eneedmenneienemenéire 31.4 
CC cacceecekeetatandinaneseerse 31.3 
EE MEE cc cnandedecied on cannacnns 31.3 
CE ME cekddkankessteusepbeeseteuee 31.2 
PEE HEE eon cecceses bacedvaccevews 30.6 
ee CD GOI sinc dccs cccncesesvesawe 30.0 
EE SO cciic tind dcesevesaccuneuses 29.8 
Po PCPS TIT Tee rT ee 29.4 
SE OEE cnt eseceniswosneieniees 29.4 
SE GE boon sacdébicnnestudineexs 29.2 
TRROMROEE GOUMEY «ono cccccccccscecese 28.3 
a nee 27.8 
Perr oe re ee 27.7 
SE QD hn ncincsndogs secceseussteess 27.3 
a ee 27.3 
MEE GHD 6 hiee ch ibeb hone es es diens 27.2 
DNS GUD Soa ces te veeasisecaset eens 27.2 
BI sisieirrndcccesenrcscdeesesan 26.7 
Northamspten qoumty 2... ccccsccccvccssecess 26.3 
PU GED 5. os cn dh se cates cepensiwsecseo ens 26.3 
REO BOUG . ona 8 Sb bod n dso deededever 25.1 
ee GN 0. a eS sdece desde de weveeed sea 24.9 
ED SOU 64046 ss 6decdereasacmonens 24.8 
A er ee 24.7 
GE GED cvaidnbocveseasuncseweveseedie< 24.3 
BD BINED icceiscvcmcdidesdesesisvves 22.7 
Te SE bt-debbadanhnerepetaeoesndaiee 22.2 
ee DS ciiwenbdcecddecewvonsendes 21.4 
I GUE 0.60 vine wededattekeehneds 21.3 
Buchanan county ........ pon deresdaneese we 212 
a ee ae Te 20.6 
PY etaveccddesnwindseseveesesess 20.4 
Pee GUID noc 50 xcs etueevdinvecsscounwe 19.0 
ee ee 18.5 
CED 0p gncwed 64.00 0bss0e sé eueceds 172 
BAD GONE * i oo cv cen enn decsccesecesoeeseds 16.3 
SR bcd edn aeedudotetsbecoedncde 15.7 
a | eer ere re errr 15.6 
SE SEED 4.45 veswsan ede xescemense ———_ 
SE SEED 6 iwke Fh eekcdsandee we deceedenies 13.2 
Se CE ode :dc ecb cegensdowswwnsayeden 11.2 
SD GOI so vee sh we tecdntetescsesecie 9.7 





AMOUNT SPENT FOR LUXURIES—1920 


United States Virginia 
Tohaceo (manufactured) : 


err eae $ 800,000,000 $ 13.600,000 
Plug tobacco and snuff 800.000,000 13,600,000 
TED \witevenaiwaatiainns 510,000,000 8,670,000 
Cigar and cigarette 

ROR sckcdntiven 1,500,000 25,500 





Total for tobaceo. . .$2,111,000,000 $ 35,887,000 
Cosmeties—F ace powders, 


perfumery, ete. ...... 750,000,000 12,750,000 
Amusements — Movies, 

theatres, prize fights, 

fee 800,000,000 13,600,000 
ee, BE eee” 500,000,000 8,500,000 
Chewing gum ......... 50,000,000 850.000 
Candy bought ......... 1,000,000,000 17,000,000 
Soda fountain drinks... 350,000,000 5,950,000 
Cereal beverages bought. 230,000,000 3,910,000 


Iee cream bought....... 250,000,000 4,250,000 
Cakes and confections 

DOE Hn chews cts ose 350,000,000 5,950,000 
Sporting goods ........ 25,000,000 425,000 
Bee WOTEE  occccesceces 15,000,000 255,000 
Joy rides, pleasure re- 

ree 3,000,000,000 51,000,000 
Luxurious services, at- 

tendants, chauffeurs, 

WS S.sisb ins teases 3,750,000,000 63,750,000 
Furs and fur articles... 300,000,000 5,100,000 
Electric fans, portable. . 8,000,000 136,000 
Musical instruments, 

pianos, phonographs, 

organs, etc. ......... 250,000,000 4,250,000 
Luxurious foods — not 

staple, extras, dainties, 

. acevedescsvisive 5,000,000,00 85,000,000 
Telit BOGBD. o5s00s000 400,000,000 6,800,000 
Liveries and traveling 

equipment ........... 10,000,000 170,000 
Luxurious clothes, rugs, 

ete., subject to U. S. 

WOE bi veene divecsevas 1,500,000,000 25,500,000 





Grand total .......$22,700,000,000 $385,900,000 


Based on data from report of U. S. Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1920. The Virginia figures were 
found by taking 1.7 per cent of each item as listed 
for the United States. This 1.7 per cent is an 
average of the percentage of population, wealth, 
and income of the United States which is in Vir- 
ginia-—1920. 





SCHOOL TAXES—1924 

In the accompanying schedule of school tax levies 
for 1924, as compiled by the State Tax Commission 
for the counties of Virginia, it will be noted that in 
column one the aggregate local school ‘tax rate is 
given, the counties being ranked from high to low 
in the amount of school tax paid @ based on the 
present assessments. Thus, Wise county heads the 
column with a total tax rate of $1.69 for schools, 
while Princess Anne has the lowest school tax rate 
among the counties of the State, $0.52. 

In column two of the table the per cent which 
the assessment is of the actual value of the real 
estate assessed is given. Thus, while Wise county 
pays the highest school tax in the State, the real 
estate of that county is assessed at but 32.7 per cent 
of its actual value, whereas the real estate in Isle of 
Wight .county is assessed at 61.7 per cent and in 
Dinwiddie county at 64.1 per cent of its actual value. 

In column three is given what the present school 
levy would be in cents if based upon the actual 
instead of the present assessed value of real estate. 

In column four the rank of the counties, as 
measured by school levies based on actual property 
values, is set forth. Altogether, there are thirty- 
nine different tax rates for schools based on actual 
property values in Virginia, as shown in this column, 
many of the counties having the same rank, as 
will be seen. 

In the table presented two observations are ap- 
parent: First, a marked variation in the amount of 
tax paid for schools among the counties of the State 
and a very great difference in the actual tax load 
earried for school purposes especially when viewed 
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ments represent 61.7 per cent of the actual real 
estate values. By the same method of computing the 
actual tax load for school purposes, Dinwiddie ranks 
second, Chesterfield third, Nottoway and Elizabeth 
City fourth, Wise county fifth, and so on, as shown 
in column four of the table. It is believed that a 
very careful study of these facts will interest the 
citizens of the Commonwealth because the average 


in the light of what the tax rate really is when 
computed on the basis of the actual instead of the 
present assessed value of real estate, and second, 
the evident difference in the ratio of assessment to 
actual property values. 

A study of the table will show that in Isle of 
Wight county the present levy is only $1.13 as 
compared with a levy of $1.69 in Wise county, but 


Isle of Wight county really pays more school tax 
in proportion to actual real estate values than any 


citizen appears to know all too little about school 











other county of the State because its present assess- _ finance. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 

Percent | Local Rank} Percent | Local Rank 

Local o Rate Local Local of Rate Local 
Rate Actual | School | School Rate Actual | School | School 

School | Value Levy Rate School | Value Levy Rate 

Levy of on on Levy of on on 
Assess- | Actual | Actual Assess- | Actual | Actual 
ment Value | Value in ment Value | Value in 

1924 1923 1924 State 1924 1923 1924 State 

aside sire eo mleewial'ee $1.69 $2.7 $0.55 5 i ee .95 30.6 .29 24 
eee 1.54 20.6 ae 22 a rrr 95 24.8 .24 29 
Nottoway 1.40 40.6 oot 4 Pittsyivania.......... 94 27.8 .26 27 
esceahy Mere saa laigiaiend 1.33 16.9 Fe 31 Mecklenburg......... .93 38.6 .36 18 
Washington.......... 1.26 29.4 .37 17 EET ee .92 37.7 ae 19 
CS Sere 1.25 29.4 oe 17 Northumberland...... .92 41.8 .38 16 
Elizabeth City........] 1.25 45.9 ee 4 re. .92 35.8 .33 21 
WEE ccccccscdeecsl Meme 14.4 .18 34 ee 91 50.0 .46 9 
re a a 26.7 an 22 _, eee .90 48.9 .44 11 
Albemarle... 2.2.06: 1.15 31.7 .36 18 RS es .90 41.7 .38 16 
Isle of Wight......... 1.13 61.7 .70 1 | Sere .90 22.2 .20 33 
Lunenburg. .......... 1. 43.1 .48 7 re .90 22.7 .20 33 
oS eee ee Z1.2 .23 30 Prince George........ .90 38.2 .34 20 
Chartes City... .....55 1.10 40.1 .44 11 Rappahannock....... .90 28.3 ee 28 
ere 1.10 19.0 21 32 ere .88 3.3 .28 25 
bo Ee 1.10 24.9 .27 26 i .88 35.5 .31 23 
Northampton........ 1.09 26.3 .29 24 Montgomery......... .87 18.5 .16 36 
King and Queen.. 1.07 40.7 .44 11 Nansemond.......... .85 47.4 .40 14 
a eae 1.05 45.2 .47 8 Prince William....... .85 42.8 . 36- 18 
Artingtom............) 1.04 25.2 .26 27 Westmoreland........ .85 52.8 .45 10 
OS ee 1.04 45.1 .47 8 NN SSE .83 38.5 32 22 
ME Scdacciccvccasch aoa 26.3 37 26 ag, Ee . 83 50.4 .42 13 
ee, 15.6 .16 36 Brunswick........... .82 23.5 -45 10 
Highland...... S:...) 2a 31.3 .32 22 ee .82 24.7 .20 33 
MEE cecctcrvecns acd ue 42.2 .43 12 Rockbridge.......... .80 40.6 «32 22 
Appomattox......... 1.00 32.2 oa 22 Ser .78 46.8 .37 17 
See eee 1.00 15.7 .16 36 ee ae 44.6 .34 20 
ere 1.00 11.2 -11 38 Buckingham......... oh 47.8 .36 18 
CCHOEIOCER «o.oo ice es 1.00 ao.7 . 36 18 eo By f 36.8 .28 25 
Dicenson............ 1.00 21.3 “aa 32 Rockingham......... Pa 32.9 .25 28 
Tre 1.00 13.2 .13 37 SpotsyivOMia......... Bf oa.4 .39 15 
Franklin...... 1.00 21.4 oat 32 a ree Be 37.7 <a 32 
eee 1.00 24.3 .24 29 Cumbertand.........<.. Pe 36.8 .27 26 
Gloucester........... 1.00 45.7 .46 9 King George......... .72 59.2 .43 12 
Grayeom.............)| 1.00 9.7 .10 39 RN oo isos wcee's .72 44.1 ae 22 
Greensville...........| 1.00 38.3 . 38 16 2. Sere ae 29.2 aa 32 
ee ee 27.3 ej 26 i ove 40.2 29° 24 
ee 1.00 48.1 .48 7 Ee .70 38.7 ar 26 
King William........ 1.00 34.6 we 19 Tee .70 29.8 .21 32 
i eer, me 46.8 .47 8 ee ee .69 38.8 a | 26 
ree 1.00 39.7 .40 14 | a are .69 41.9 .29 24 
Prince Edward....... 1.00 45.1 45 10 OS eee ee -68 35.9 .24 29 
Southampton......... 1.00 53.2 .53 6 MID cos 600 4404 06 .65 43.2 .28 25 
Chesterfield.......... .99 60.0 .59 3 .. ae ree .64 27.2 -11 38 
Er ere .99 38.8 . 38 16 OS ae ere -62 32.8 .20 33 
CS Serre .97 i . 26 27 rrr .60 58.3 .35 19 
re .97 64.1 .62 2 Shenandoah.......... .58 Pe .16 36 
a eee .97 20.4 .20 33 JESS ae s.2 ay 35 
re .95 38.4 .36 18 a rr oo 31.4 oe 35 
er .95 37 2 .26 27 Princess Anne........ 32 30.7 .16 36 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, before the joint meeting 
of Committees of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
1924, stated: 

‘Higher education simply means more education, 
and the more a man or woman gets, the better for 
the advancing life of the State, and for the quality 
of its leadership. At this particular moment in the 
life of Virginia the State is neglecting the higher 
education. Only 6-2/10 cents of the tax dollar is 
spent on higher education in this Commonwealth. 
This is the lowest allotment to higher education of 
any state in the Union except Georgia. 

I beg leave to submit these primary fundamental 
facts about the situation in higher education to the 
people of this Commonwealth. 


Virginia has the largest enrollment of regular 
college grade students of any of the eleven States 
(Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia), having 35% more 
students than any other State. 

Virginia ranks second in the amount of State ap- 
propriations for maintenance; ninth in the amount 
of State appropriations for buildings, and fifth in 
the amount of total State appropriations. 

Virginia ranks sixth in the amount of State ap- 
propriations per capita of white population. 

Virginia ranks eighth in the amount of State ap- 
propriations per $100 assessed valuation of property. 

Virginia ranks tenth in the proportion of its 
maintenance income received from State appropria- 
tions. 

On 35% less money Virginia cares for 35% more 
students than North Carolina. 

Virginia is tenth lowest in proportion of State 
taxes expended for higher education—North Caro- 
lina 14.5, South Carolina 13.2, Virginia 6.2. 

Eleven southern States, including Virginia, ap- 
propriated $14,498,114 of State money for higher 
edueatian in 1923-24, of which Virginia appropriated 
$1,460,709 or 10.1%. 

This represented an average of 95 cents per capita 
of white population; in Virginia it was 90 cents, 
being sixth in rank. 

Maintenance appropriations made up 60.1% of the 
total and eapital appropriations 39.9%; in Virginia, 
maintenance represented 76.6% and capita] 23.4%. 

A brief survey of material resources of Virginia 
as compared with those of Florida, Georgia. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, indicates that, size and population considered, 
Virginia should be able to give adequate support 


to its State institutions of higher education in ac- 
cordance with their needs, and should be able to 
support such institutions at least as well, compara- 
tively, as any of the other States named. 

State taxes in Virginia are comparatively high, 
but the proportion of State taxes expended for 
higher education is comparatively low, being 30% 
less than the average of eleven States and being 
less than eight out of eleven States. 

Virginia is spending a larger portion of its current 
revenues on highways than any of the eleven States 
considered. The proportion of its current revenues 
expended for public health, agriculture and educa- 
tion is low compared with other States. 

State indebtedness in Virginia is moderate as 
compared with other States. 

Virginia has one-third more students enrolled in 
State supported institutions of higher education per 
one hundred enrolled in publie schools than eleven 
southern States considered, but expends 40% less for 
higher education per dollar expended for public 
schools than the average of eleven States. 

Virginia has the largest enrollment of students 
in State supported institutions of higher education 
of eleven States, having 40% more students per 
10,000 of white population than the average; but in 
amount of State appropriations to these institutions, 
Virginia appropriates less per capita of white 
population, less per $100 estimated wealth, and less 
per student enrolled, than the average, and much 
less than the maximum. 

In Virginia the State bears 11% less of the 
maintenance expense of its institutions of higher 
education than the average of eleven States. The 
State ranks fifth in the amount of appropriation to 
these institutions for capital purposes. Enrollment 
in these institutions has increased 120% in ten years, 
but value of plant and property only 77%. Less 
than one-half of the amount’ invested in property 
in these institutions has been provided by the State. 

Total taxes of all kinds in Virginia are moderate 
as compared with other States, comparative size, 
population and resources considered. State taxes, 
however, are high, the State tax burden in Virginia 
being higher than in any other of the eleven 
southern States considered. 

Virginia spends more of its fiscal tax revenues for 
State expense and for highways than other States, 
but less for publie health, agriculture and educa- 
tion.’’ 

At this time there is urgent need for more money 
for operating expenses. 

Appropriations to the ten higher institutions of 
learning for the last four years has been as follows: 
































APPROPRIATION 
1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

University of Virgimin.............cseccscccccccsecesccecens $ 304,880.00 | $ 276,700 | $ 296,595 | $ 350, 395 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute................ ese cece rene eee 178, 167.80 188, 167 244, 930 318, 060 
Virginia Military Institute................. see eeeee eee eens 136, 657.00 167, 873 91,165 104, 265 
College of William and Mary............--.eseeeeeneeeeeeeee 208, 925.00 222, 621 176, 870 263, 130 
Oe ee re eee 102, 000.00 96, 500 90, 500 90, 500 
State Teachers College, Farmville. i... .ccccsccccccscccccccces 124, 090.00 122, 160 91, 305 178, 030 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg....................... 74, 930.00 82, 381 62,935 71, 150 
State Teachers College, East Radford...............-...0005- 78, 705.00 137, 447 68,055 85, 130 ' 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg..................-.++0+- 91,525.00 109, 648 76,710 76,475 © 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute...................... 54, 215.00 95, 265 34, 500 136, 025 ' 

en et Ee $1, 354,094.80 | $1,498, 762 | $1, 233,565 | $1,673, 1607 
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In the biennium 1922-1924 the General Assembly 
appropriated for the higher institutions of learning 
for all purposes $2,852,856.80 and for the biennium 
1924-1926 $2,906,725, an inerease of $53,868.20. 
When we consider that in 1922 the higher institu- 
tions were very poorly equipped and did not have 
professors enough to meet all the classes, and that 
since then the inerease in enrollment has been most 
rapid, we can see that this inerease of a Jittle less 
than $27,000 a year does not provide for the in- 
creased demands upon the institutions of higher 
learning. It will also be noted that the appropria- 
tion for 1924-1925 was less than for the two pre- 
vious years, so that for the past session the institu- 
tions of higher learning have been barely able to 
live. 

The total enrollment in all of these institutions 
last year regular session was 9,089. The total 
enrollment in summer schools was 8,066. 

For operating expense there is need for an in- 
crease of at least 50% if the type of work done in 
the Virginia institutions is to be kept up to the 
standards of other southern States. 

In eapital outlay the needs are as follows: 








In Five 
Years Time 
Immediately (Including 
Immediate 
Needs) 
University of Virginia........... $1, 835, 000 $4, 785, 000 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute.... 1, 216, 000 3, 500, 000 
College of William and Mary..... 700, 000 1, 800, 000 
Virginia Military Institute....... 250, 000 500, 000 
Medical College of Virginia..............0. 1, 500, 000 
State Teachers College, Farmville 325,000 825, 000 
State Teachers College, 
FIGSTIOONDUNE. «055.05 060.0 00a 380, 000 800, 000 
State Teachers College, 
PPOTCTICRNOUTE «5 600000000 148, 000 622, 000 
State Teachers College, 
824, 000 


a ere 512, 000 





The above estimates for capital outlay relate to 
the nine institutions of higher learning conducted 
in the State for the benefit of our white population. 
The Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Petersburg is a State institution conducted for the 
benefit of the colored population of the State. The 
board of visitors and those in authority at this 
institution report that it is absolutely inadequate 
for the purposes for which it has been established 
because of lack of accommodations and equipment. 
They claim that a conservative estimate of the needs 
of the institution within the next five years is 
$1,121,500.00. 





Virginia Compared 


The data in the table below were taken from the 
Economie and Social Study of Tennessee, published 
by the Division of University Extension, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, December, 1924. 

These statistics show evidences of very careful 
preparation and are about as recent as such statis- 
ties are available. Grateful acknowledgment is 
made to the Division of University Extension for 
the privilege of using these statisties. 


With Other States 


Rank in accompanying tables means rank from 
high to low; for example, Virginia is ranked in the 
table 35th in land area which means that 34 States 
rank ahead of Virginia in land area or have more 
square miles of area than Virginia. So with the 
other items in the table: 18 States have greater 
property values, 36 States more per capita wealth, 
ete., than Virginia. 


SUMMARY FOR VIRGINIA 









































Rank Amount’for Rank Amount for 
of Va. Va. of Va. Va. 
35th In land area in square miles..............- 40,262 14th In percentage of entire population engaged 
FEE. 16 MIO WIR... ccc ncves 262, 398 ra rrr re 46.1 
R. I. is smallest with.......... 1,067 Miss. is largest with............ 71.0% 
94. 991.570,000 R. I. is smallest with........... 2.5% 
19th In — value of all property—1922.. wae ’ ’ ’ 
Y. is largest with.. $37,035, 262,000 13th In population enqvand t in fapming,..0s ce 1,064,417 
tow. is least with.. 541,716,000 Tex. is largest with......... 2,277,773 
R. I. is smallest with.......-. 15,136 
37th In per capita true value of all property— 
 AaeenBoasdl webs dh censored $2,050 22nd In value of all farm property............-- $1,196,555,772 
Nev. is largest with............ $6, 9987 Iowa is largest ....$8,524,870,956 
Miss. is smallest with.......... 1,216* R. I. is smallest with... 33,636, 766 
21st Rel Ses ORs cs, 0eanccamdiaus 1,617,909 23rd In number of acres of improved — land.. 9,460,492 
N. Y. is largest with....... 10,172,027 Tex. is largest with........ 31 a 503 
Nev. is least with.......... 70,699 R. I. is smallest with....... 2,855 
42nd In percent white population is of total pop- 42nd In acres improved land per person gainfully 
WE eGiniaccdusceeisdickeweweeess 70.1 employed in agriculture..........+..+--- 7.4 
New Hamp. and Ver. are largest North Dak. is largest with........ 62.1 
WR: ci oumrescakseay swans wen 99 North Car. is smallest with....... 3.9 
Miss. is smallest with............ 47.7 
ist In percentage of human food grown mk Y a 79.2 
34th In percentage of population urban—1920... 29.2 Va. is largest with............+.. 79 
R. I. is largest with............ 97.5% Conn, is smallest with............ 16.8 
Mies. is least with...........0. 13.4% é 
17th In percentage of farmers growing all live- 
19th re ee ee 673,984 5 are errr 47.8 
N. Y. is largest with........ 8,589,844 Ga. is largest with.............-. 72.1 
Ney. is smallest with........ 15,254 RI. is smallest with............- 11.6 
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Rank Amount for Rank Amount for 
of Va. Va. of Va. Va. 
4th In percentage of all homes which are owned 21st In number of trucks other than Ford trucks 9,790 
6 ee iminndes bowrenisasinne 40.6 Penn. is largest = \ Aogtpmaptaai 131,846 
New Mex. is largest with..........49.0 Nev. is smallest with.......... 
N. Y. is smallest with............ 14.5 
21st In assessed valuation of all property—1922.| $1,826,000 ,000 
13th In number of homes owned free of debt . 187,547 N. Y. is largest with. .$15, 390,000,000 
Ohio is largest with........... 432, Nev. is smallest with.. 196,000, 000 
Nev. is smallest with.......... 7, 795 
39th vt + ag valuation of all property per " 
17th In number of wholesalers—1924........... cc. 2 a ee ORS ER re rene $771.69 
N. Y. is largest with........... 20,011 a Dak. is largest with. . $3, 053.97 
Nev. is smallest with........... 33 South Car. is smallest with . 252.45 
18th In number of wholesalers with capital of 38th In percentage of true value of taxed real 
FI OO OE OOO oi 5. sos. ooh 09 si 09 siting « 144 anyone | and improvements represented 
N. Y. is largest with............ 1,114 y assessed valuations—1922...........-. 40.7 
Nev. is smallest with............ 3 Wis. is largest with........ oe 
Iowa is smallest with............- c.7 
21st In value of mineral products.............. $29,363,449 
Penn. is largest with... .. $819,451,109 25th In percentage of true value of taxed real 
Miss. is smallest with.... 0 property and improvements represented by 
assessed valuations—1912............+.-- 50.8 
19th In number of wage earners engaged in min- — Hamp. and Wyo. are largest ‘se 
EEE OR Siar n herr mee 14,547 Th IRB. ccc ccc cc cccccccccces 
San is largest with.......... 323, ar can is smallest with...........- 11.7 
Miss. is smallest with......... 
47th In tax rate per $100 estimated true wealth 
20th In annual production of ee from for all parece, State, County, Municipal 
waterpower—Kilowatt hours............. 210,349 and local—1922..........secceeeessess $0.96 
Calif. is largest with..... 4, 100,617,000 Mich. is nae — a ilith i eoieiguatl $1.77 
Miss., La., Del., and N. W. Va. is smallest with.......... 0.92 
Dak. are smallest with. 0 
itant (State, 
18th In annual production of electricity from all cms "County and City st erent 7 ¢ ARTE $13.84 
a Ey PO BOE 729,641,000 Dak. is largest OO eee $49.96 
. is largest with... .8, 722,289,000 Ala i is smallest with........... 9.53 
Nex” Mex. is smallest with 18,000 
19th | In total number of people engaged in manu- 32nd - general state property tax per capita— $2.80 
fecturing.. aaiesace cegaeteseees 535 "aae" 100,117 Nev. i Se ees Sees + 4 <8 ere is 69. ; 
is largest with........ ° 536 - is largest with............ x 
Nev. is smallest with........ 2,784 Pa., N. C. and C Cal are tied for 
21st In value of manufactured products......... $454, 261,000 
N. Y. is largest with. . .$6,973,506,000 43rd In total State, County and City tax levy 
Nev. is smallest with... 13,371 ,000 per $100 ie Ss talent es ot nel eaiainn ciel $1.94 
Florida is largest with..........- 
19th | In Aa true wealth—1922............ $4, 892,000,000 North Car. is cet with. ..... 1.47 
N. Y. is largest with. . $37,035,000, 000 
Nev. is smallest with.. 542,000,000 25th In tax rate for state purposes only per $100 $0.36 
— 1922. ding ea hiatal 4 
19th In added to wealth by peeestectuing $185 , 321,000 —— ee on IR 1.51 
. Y. is largest with. . .$3,270,361,000 Pa., N. C. and Cal. are smallest 
4, is smallest with........ 5,475,000 and are tied for.............-+--- 0 
25th In miles of telephone wire................ 379 ,093 nhabitant— 
. Y. is largest with... 1... 6,121,696 8 $10.62 
Nev. is smallest with........ 16,732 Nev. is largest with............ $41.46 
Ark. is smallest with........... 3 
23rd (| In me 4 eens eee ry 155,490 
- is largest with........ 1,780,563 inhabitant— 
Nev. is smallest with... --.. 10,313 eal etme eae eater sath $4.46 
Nev. is largest with...........- 17.85 
47th * od of timber standing (board feet )}— South Car. is A A ae 2.16 
Oregon is largest with.393, 558,000,000 29th | In total net debt for State, Counties, Muni- 
= Dak. is smallest cigelities and civil divisions—1922........ $119, 115,000 
Chews +4 Ses sme 3,000,000 v. is smallest with.. .$ 7,005 ,000 
Wa. "and “iti—no data) 'Y. is largest with... 1,683,820,000 
14th aan of lumber cut (in board feet)— 202.070.008 39th | In total net debt for State, Counties, Muni- 
ee ne ne ee ee ee ‘ ° ita— 
Wash. is largest with. . .3,831,800,000 LS $50.33 
R. I. is smallest with 4,946,000 Ky. is smallest with........... $ 20.68 
N. Y. is largest with.......... 158.15 
32nd In bostins mee = cata978, $253.00 - 
is largest with........ 235.22 ernment—1922 $21,756,¢ 
Ala. is smallest with. ....... 118.06 we | See eee 
Kan. is smallest with... ..$ 78,000 
17th In total banking resources—1923.......... $606 , 219,000 N. Y. is largest with..... 186,542,000 
N. Y. is largest with. . $13,394,293 ,000 
Nev. is smallest with.. 39,559,000 2ist | In net debt of each state government per 
capita—(state debt only)..........-.-..- $9.19 
21st In personal income tax—1922............. $207,277, 000 Kan. is smallest with........... 0.04 
N. Y. is largest with. ..$4,110,589,000 Oregon is largest with.......... 49.42 
Nev. is smallest with... 22,397,000 
37th In deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis per 
24th | In average net income per return.......... $2,898.05 1000 population—1923..............++-- 1.10 
N. Y. is largest with........ $3, 724.41 North Dakota is smallest with. ...0.22 
Idaho is smallest with...... - 2,189.52 New Mex. is largest with......... 1.83 
25th In — = of passenger automobiles other 9th In deaths from all forms of tuberculosis per 
RP RE ions aceciive aaal 70,441 1000 population—1923..........+++----. 1.22 
Cal. is largest with.......... 633,223 ag a aadaae 0.29 
Nev. is smallest with........ -.- 8,558 Ariz. is largest with.............- 3.19 
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Rank Amount for Rank Amount for 
of Va. Va. of Va. a. 
33rd In number of deaths from typhoid fever per 40th In percentage of all elementary za in 
PO ORIN 6 raciardiv se sin acid zac aoe 6:8 0.11 —— and parochial schools—1920....... 1.6 
Mass., Minn., Wis. are smallest _ Nev., W. Va. and Idaho are small- 
a ae eee 0.02 i est A trgibmameineantes eseececess $.% 
Tenn. is highest with............. 0.21 New Hamp. is largest with........ 26.6 
24th In number of cases of syphilis per 1000 pop- 44th In percentage of geoetetiee : 5 to 18 years of 
ars thea tac fas ssics anaes cpecn s 0.91 age attending school—1920.............. 68.0 
Idaho is smallest with............ 0.17 Iowa is largest with.............- 82.1 
Ky. is largest with........c.ces0 9.23 La. is smallest with...........0+- 61.2 
29th In state expenditure for health per capita— 21st In financial loss due to irregular school at- 
i ae aaa $7.1 tendance (based on vacant seats)—1918... $2,666,000 
Del. is largest with............. $0.38 Nev. is smallest with...... $ 226,000 
North Dak. is smallest with..... 0.024 N. Y. is largest with...... 17,995,000 
18th In total state expenditure for health—1923 $169,174 39th In average number of days schools were in 
N. Y. is largest with....... $1,178,000 I iio 0 6:6. 04.05 0049004 440m REO 147.0 
Nev. is smallest with....... 8/800 errr 189.0 
South Car. is smallest with...... 109.6 
41st In percentage of rural illiteracy (native 
white, ages 10 years and over)—1920 7.5 12th In percentage of school term wasted due to 
Idaho is smallest with............. 0.3 non-attendance.........2-eeeecereessess 
ee ee 16.4 Ky. largest With......ccccosccoce 41.1 
Ind. ip eumaliest With... 2.0020 vee 32.1 
6th In percentage of urban illiteracy eed 
white, ages 10 years and over)—19 2.0 26th In percentage of teachers who are Normal 
Wash., S. D., Nev., Mont., Tex. _ graduates—1920..........-.-eeeeeeeeess 40.0 
smallest by syne ET OE Cee 0.2 Calif. is largest SS rr 93.0 
Nex Mex. is largest with........... 5.9 Fla. is smallest with.............-. 1.0 
3ist In state funds used for current expenses for 26th In percentage of rural teachers who are 21 a 
colleges per white inhabitant............. $0.42 years of age and over—1920............. we. 
Nev. is largest with............. $2.60 Calif. is largest with............ 3.6 
N. J. is smallest with............ 0.06 Neb. is smallest with............55.74 
25th | In value of state supported college property “— Sa © coupon eahaponiesed 26.53 
gag mig oy eta del $1155" $2.72 R. I. is smallest with............ 2.22 
Penn. is smallest with.........." 0.38 sie daneeeiemineaccabtiensadeilan tic 
25th In number of teachers in one-room schools. . 3,786 
24th In percentage of all college students residing | ee eee 62 
in the state who attend college outside the Iowa is largest with............ 11,340 
SN dibs dens coca aoe NR RRR ES 26.3 
Calif. is smallest with............ 10.1 43rd In salary of rural elementary teachers in 
WW. J. te DaNeRE WHER. «so 5 oc econ a's 81.8 schools with 3 or more rooms—1922...... $545 
Cal. is largest with............. $1,383 
18th - number of college students attending col- Miss. is smallest with.......... 595 
t h ape cg | Oe ee , 
ee ——— — : " - aby tach 124 1,922 39th In average salary of all white teachers (ele- 
N. Y. is largest with. . 9.246 mentary and high schools—rural and city) $818 
il ei ' ial alee apa RRA KE 
Di. FT. 2 RE WR kc cvccnecs $1,938 
31st In percentage of total taxes collected (state, i i 50 
one, Ce going to education—1920... 13.42 Se EE mes snss0+ 20s . 
ort ak. is largest with....... 33.87 : ; — 
Del. is smailest with............ 6.05 oe $385 
: Calif. is largest with............ $1,257 
35th In percentage of income of people expended Ga; Ge GREE WHEE 5 0 6080640002 300 
FOU CRUGNEIO 2900 ois be cs cccsicewsae 1.33 
Mont. is largest with............. 4.34 45th In percentage that salaries paid for one-room 
Md. is smallest with............. 0.82 schools is of salaries paid in cities—1922.. 32.4 
New Mex. is largest with......... 83.6 
39th In educational expenditure per pupil en- Ga. is smallest with.............. 20.7 
a iaseanctyaecngmneaa . 
9 is largest with........... $133.70 $56.59 |! 43rd | In numbers of volumes per 1000 population 
Ala. is smallest with.......... 20.34 in public libraries—1920..........+..+++.- 90 
New Hamp. is largest with....... oie 
39th In es expenditure per inhabitant— Ask. io emallest wah............ 
OT ON EE ARE PT Lee $8.78 i ic li 
Wyo. is targest withes. 22200501) $30.95 6 207,837 
Ga. is smallest with............ 5.30 Mass. is largest with........ 7,263,021 
Nex Mex. is smallest with... 29,760 
20th In number of children in private and pa- 
rochial elementary schools—1i920......... 7,900 40th In number of people per dentist with....... 3,299 
Nev. is smallest with.......... 143 Calif. is lowest with............. 902 
Ill. is largest with.. . 218,988 South Car. is highest with....... 4,811 


























Legislative Program of the State Department of 
Education 


1. An appropriation for elementary schools of $6,500,000. 


On the basis that the salaries of elementary school teachers be paid one-half by 
State funds and one-half from local funds, the appropriation by the State would be 
(figures to be supplied fall of 1925). This seems a fair division of the heaviest item 
in the educational budget. 


2. Inerease in the high school fund from $200,000 to $400,000. 


The amount appropriated to each high school on the present basis is pitiably 
small. Under the law the 10 cent tax and 4 cent tax must be used exclusively for 
grades one to seven inelusive. The result is that seeondary edueation is almost 
exclusively a charge against local school funds. The appropriation from the State 
ought to be very materially increased in order that the State tax may share some 
appreciable part of the cost of secondary education. 


3. An equalization fund of $500,000. 


Under the constitution and statutes money derived from State taxes, except 
special funds set up in the appropriation act, must be distributed upon the basis of 
per capita school population. This basis is unbusinesslike. It affords no opportunity 
for the State Board to place a larger part of the fund under the heavier burdens. 


Many counties in Virginia which may have a tolerable valuation on property but 
have no corporations or other sources of wealth are unable with the high tax rate to 
produce suflicient funds for educational purposes. Other counties are vastly more 
fortunate in the position of taxable wealth. We should make a serious effort at this 
time to secure uniform terms and to approximate uniform salaries for teachers of 
equal qualification. In order to do this the State Board of Education is compelled to 
have a fund which can be distributed on the basis of educational standards and a 
local effort, rather than upon the basis of school population. 
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